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I the Prang Art Educational Papers. 





The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Educatioy———-« 
«—————And In Practical Life, 


BY JOHN S. CLARK. 
*¥ Price, 20 Cents. *¥* 


For full information in regard to these and other publications on Art 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


646 Washington Street, Boston, 
7 East Tenth Street, New York, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





“The Story of Teddy,” 


HELEN VAN-ANDERSON. 


~| SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 
| Courses in Chemistry, Pure- and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
| Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 
| Biology, with special reference to preparation for 


|@ Medical Course, and in General Scientific 


This book creates in every boy an appetite to 
be “good.’”’ Teddy is a glorious little chap, and 
every boy and girl-in the land should read 
about him, “Jack,’’ (Teddy’s dog) ought to be | studies, with English, french and German, 
held up as an example to all dogs everywhere: | Political Economy, History, etc. 

You will have to read the book to find out what | For programme, address, 
happened to Charley Barber. ProF. GEorGE J. Brus, 





This book is indispensable to both parents 7-J-6 Director, New Haven, Conn, 
and teachers. Bound in cloth, So cts.. postpaid. —— — — 
serine wishin ate SPEEDY and LASTING RESULTS. 
F, M. HARLEY PUB. CO., You FAT PEOPLE You 
can go ee aa amuataie FREE ( em atay 
87 Washi St., Chicago, Ill. sure. 
Sate 87 Washington St., Chicago thin, from any ing nat keer banc thin, 


LBDOUENS BEI REDUCE D 


We GUARANTEE. a {CURE or refund your money. 
Q ——er MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 
tfebr2t, 


a TEACHERS are often out of a posi- 


tion, and if you are so 
« ‘situated now or will be soon tet us know it. We 
will hire you on salary to work in the interest 

































<= of our magazine. Write now with stamp for 
z aie eee sample copy and particulars. 
Cpt 1feb3t. CURRENT EVENTS, WARREN, 0. 
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1878. THE VS ae eae eee 1889, 
SOLD ovALL DEALERS nmovenrmcWORLD. 











j-3t 148 High Street, Boston, 


TEACHERS SHOULD RIDE BIGYGLES. 


EXERGISE 





Is Essential to Health. 
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We issue a catalogue displaying a number of first-class wheels at moderate prices, and will 
send you one on receipt of your name and address. Buy a wheel from us and we will guarantee 
entiefaction. 


D. SNITJER, a enrct and Jobber, 


1118 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO, 





wg Camera Universalis _ 


OS ¥ 
ats 
the most simple apparatus for 


B Reducing or Bove 1 Bho is a. 





Drawing Prints of any kind, and other 
objects, either p/ain or in colors. 


No Artist, Designer, Lecturer should be 
. without one. 


Write for descriptive lists. 


F. WEBER & CO., 





Patent Aoplied for. 


Manufacturers and Importers of Artists’ and Draughtmen’s Supplies, 


Philadelphia -~ - Baltimore. 


UNIVERSITY | 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- | 
ical and Modern) Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also of Law, Engineering, 
(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture, 
Horticulture and Mechanic Arts, Instruction is 
also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
in business forms. Tuition in Medicine, first year, 
$29; second and third years, $50; Engineering, | 
first and second years, $20; third and fourth | 
years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic | 
Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
department open to women. Six new buildings 
have peen completed and are now occupied. A 
new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, isnow being | 
built. Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- | 
entific and Technical work all new, 
For catalogue add ess 


J. wW MONSER. Librarian. 


918 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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POZZONI’S “*rowosn 
POWDER 
is a delicate refreshin wder that will soften ; 
and sseaee se skin, and is not only a luxury but 
a nthis it makes the face ; 
delicately poteon & rene it that transparent 4 
clearness which is ee areas beauty of all natur- ¢ 
| ally fine complexio all mabetiteses. 
> be apeepianas- oe FOR SALE SEVERYWHER Ee. 
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Agents Wanted _» 
To Introduce ‘‘Ethics of Success’’ 

into the Schools 

“The Reader could not be improved.” 
—/nter Ocean. 

“Excels all others.’’—Boston Herald. 
“This book meets a great practical want.” . 
—/ournal of Education. 


A. M.THAYER &CO., 
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Dn pl ®R ENGRAVED TO ORDER. SAMPLES 


IN STOCK 
sah paste ®F EDUGATION °F CHICAGO, WHOSE WORK WE DO. 
C.L.RICKETTS. OPERA HOUSE BLDG. CHICAGO, 
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The Luxury 0 af Travel 
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Unequalled Service 


| of Wagner Sleeping Cars, Private Com- 
partment, Sleeping Buffet Cars, Reclin- 
ing Chair Cars, Parlor and Cafe Cars 
Elegant Coaches and Hotel Dining Cars 


East and West. 


. The Big Four Route is the popular 
and Pris beg any O line between St. Louis, Peoria, Indian- 
ra Bs vO. | apolis, Cincinnati, Dayton, Springfield, 


Mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


— | Columbus and New York and Boston. 
FREE | 


Asasample ofour 1000 BARGAINS we will send FRAE this| 
Hard Rubber Fountain Pen, Warranteda perfect writer, & im-| 
mense Til. Sa Catalogue, for 10c. to cover postage. | 
H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥, City. | 
rfeb3t. 


FREE 


ESTEY PIANOS ee 


Like the world renowned Estey Organ, 
are strictly first-class and very “popular. 
The demand for the new styles is uni- 
versal. 


ae CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


ESTBY & CAMP, | 









‘The Southwestern Limited is 
the ‘*Finest Train in 
America.’’ 





| Running solid every day in the year be- 
Beautiful Samples of Re- tween these great cities with Wagner 


a nn as for School | | Sleeping Cars, Combination Smoking 








feb2t. FLOYD ROOT, Wells Bridge, N.Y. | | Library and Cafe Cars, and Hotel Din- | 
= | ing cars. 
DO YOU WANT A FLAG? | 0.G. Murray, D. B. MARTIN, 





Gen. Pass. and 
Ticket Agt. 


AMERICAN FLAG MFG. GO., Easton, Pa 9 “Cincinnati, 0.” 
Makers of Bunting and Silk 
FLAGS 
of the Best Grade only. © | 
We willsend you a Flag for inspec- 
tion, and if itis ey nel ae oe 
tory: you can return Seen, 


Send for School Ritual on Patriotism, free. 


Ww. F. SNYDER, 
Gen’l Western Agent, S. W. Corner 
Broadway and Chestnut St., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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The National Normal University, Lebanon, 0. 


INDEPENDENT NORMALISM, 
Terms Begin April 17th, June 12th, September 4th. 





ITS GRADUATES DO THE BEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE WORK. 


Sit tee 


HE National Normal University of Lebanon, Ohio, estab- 
T lished in 1855, has recently been reorganized on a more 
solid basis than ever before, with an addition to the faculty 
and some new departments added also. Better than any word of 
ours, although we have known the institution since its foundation, 
is the splendid and honorable record made by its graduates. In 
the best schools in nearly every state in the Union these graduates | - 
will be found doing the best and most effective work. President 
Holbrook exacts and always has a faithful performance of what- 
ever is undertaken to be performed, so that the graduates know 
how to do good work, hold their places, and command the best 
salaries. They know how to set shoulder to the wheel, to advance 
the school system in all the elements which give it success, and 
have power to speak from personal knowledge on these points, 
and we are confident that the university has entered upon a new 
and unprecedentedly prosperous era in its long and creditable 
history.—Ep1ToriAL.{—A merican Journal of Education, Novem- 
ber 9, 1893. 


One of the best schools in the United States.—EprroriAL.— | 


[Southern Educational Journal. 


For Full Information and 240 Page Catalogue (Sent Free) 


— PRESIDENT ALFRED HOLBROOK, 


LEBANON, OHIO. 


would be 


HALF PRICE == = 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


best read and most popular educational journal published, yet it is but 75 


cents a year: 


BROWN’S QUESTION BOOK 


tions answered) which cover every subject taught in our common schools. 


Cloth bound, price $1.25. 


BOTH paper and book for $1.00 (half price) and 12 cents additional for 
A sample copy of Normal Instructor (sent free) will convince you 


postage. 


that you should have them. Address, 


EAGLE BRAND THE BEST 


ROOFING 


Is unequaled for House, Barn, Factory or Out- 
Builk lings and costs half the price of shingles, 
tin oriron. It is ready for use, and easily ap- 
plied by anyone. Send st amp for samples, and | 
state size of roof. Please mention this Journal. | 


EXCELSIOR PAINT AND ROOFING CO., 


155 Duane Street, New York City, New York 
jan- 


“CALIFORNIA LANOS! 


We have for sale some of the finest fruit lands 
in California at low prices and easy terms. If 
youare coming here write for particulars. It 
will save you money, and costs nothing. 


LINDSay & CRAIG, 
Land and Financial Agents, 
1feb3t San Fiancisco. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC ; 


ND-- 


NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


19 E. CHESTER PARK, - BOSTON, MASS, 
For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain 
and Nervous diseases in all their forms. The only 
Paralytic Institute in the United States. Con- 
sultation free. Patients boarded, nursed and 
cared for. Officetreatmentif desired. Send for 
circulars jan-rat 


CHALLEN'S 


Crocker Building. 











Adapted to any buSiness or 


profession, ruled with printed | 
headings and _ indexed | 
CONTRACT AND through to require the 





least pessible writing | 
to enter data, and | 


CORRESPONDENCE 
RECORDS rater ee eae and | 


5,000 Used and Recorded. 
All kinds of Labor Saving records on hand 
or made to order, 


+ eer Publisher, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 





Academy of Architecture 2 and Building, 


840 South Sth St., St. Louis, 


An institution for the technical education of | 
building tradesmen and draughtsmen. The | 


course is laid out for six terms of eight weeks | 


each, to commence at any time. Graduates are 
assisted in obtaining positions as draughtsmen, 
superintendents, foremen, etc. Ladies admitted 


to the course. Day and night sessions. Any study ‘ A WUT > 
taught to any person. Open th t 

Boy S will be instructed ay cad Gute ther Soot § WEBSTER’S 8 
to learn. Send for prospectus. PLans f bli rT 

and private buildings Seema ptty oeegarel, wingag INTERNA TIONA L 1 

Princl al, H. MAACK, * ‘ 

ety Ret ene DICTIONARY $ 

TEACHERS WANTEO.— American ‘Unabrdged.” 

ers Burea”, St, Louis, -ly. 

Ten years spent in@ 

revising, 100 editors g 

LOVELY employed, more than} 

$300,000 expended. 3 


Freckles, Pim- 
lea, Blackheads, 
Wrinkles, Red 
Nose, all Skin Dis- 
eases Positively 
Cured in man or 
> Woman by Doctor 
~ Ammett’s French 






LADIES, ATTENTION! 


Something newof merit. Self-Adjusting Boots 


Patented. Cures corns and bunions, tender feet. 
Always comfortable. . Made in Common-Sense | 
and Opera styles, with Hygienic Soles. Send | 
size and letter you wear, Sent prepaid anywhere 
on receipt of price. Dongola, $2.50 ; French fin- | 
ish Kid, $350. Qualit guaranteed. Send 2c 


| Stamp for catalogue and measuring diagram. 


| MANUFACTURER, 19 West Street, Boston, Mass. | 


j Jan’o4-12t 





or can not use, but if for something you do 


dear for anything you do not need 


can use, take advantage of it. 
has no superior in the field of educa- 
tional journals. It is doubtless the 


contains 373 pages, 6,000 ques- 
tions and answers (3,000 ques- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
sees N. Y. 


SHORTHAND FREE, 


Public and private schools teaching, or cone 
ae the teaching of shorthand should 
exami 


rogressive Lessons in the 
Di: SYSTEM OF 
HONOCRAPHY, 
by N. P. Heffley, of the Faculty of Pratt In- 
stitute, Lessons complete and uniform, Printed 
in book form and in separate lesson sheets. In 
use at Pratt INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
DREXEL INSTITUTE, Philadelphia, Pa\, and all 
leading schools and colleges. 
Please mention this paper and your school, and 
we wi | send you an examination copy free. 
Address, -H Bricitow & Co., 
6t. 62 Broad St., N.  £ 
Take lessons by mail and prepare for teaching. 








CHROMO REWARD CARDSs. 
Thousands of a. Ras og 4 Designs Flowers, Fruits, 
yoenes. A Ss hields, Easels, Juveniles, 
Vases pI} irae 8 Animals, Balloons, Anchors, &c, 
Prices f for 2 carda; size 8x4) in inches 8¢;-34x5% 19e;- 
x54 embossed 15c;-4}4x6'» 20c;-5'4x7¢ 35¢;-7x9 50c, 

Ail bee beautiful Reward and ‘Gift Cards no two alike, 
ow eos iat of St free to teachers, 

ce it o hool Supplies, Chromos, Plain 
Em Frosted, Silk- “Fppteed, Chromo Reward 
and Ott Gift Cards, Reward, Gift, Teachers’ Books, 
pS kers, Dial es, Reports, Aids, and few samples 
romo Rew Cards free. All postpaid. yw 


jp FOUCH, WARREN, PA PA. 


CANVASSERS WANTED.—‘o sell two 
standard products. One for family use, sold to 
siores Otherfor store use. Give references and 
previous experience, Address WILcox, care of 
JOURNAL. 


bee and Die’? 
Work and Play 
With TEACHERS’ SUPPLEMENT. 
(Monthly, $1.00 per year, 10c a number.) 
Useful as Supplementary Reading.*** Should 
be taken for the benefit of the pupils.—Hon. H. 
. GAINES, State Supt., Kansas. 
| Recommended as Supplementary Reading 
| by the leading educators of the country. 


| Trecommend it.—Hon, B. Byron Lower, State 
Supt. Idaho. 


|SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 
3 MONTHS FOR [5 CENTS. 


Get up a club in your school, Send to-day, 
| as this spectal offer is only for a limited time 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS, 
| Address: WORK AND PLAY COMPANY, 
EANSAS CITY, MO. 
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| MapeTION THIS PAPER WHEN YOU WRITE. 
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A Grand Educator 
Abreast of the Times 
A Library in Itself 





Invaluable in the 
household, and to the 
teacher, professional 
man, self-educator. 


Se 
Ask your Bookseller to show it toyou. 


Published by 
G.& C.MERRIAM CO.,SprinGrietp,Mass.,U.S.A. 
» ("Send for free prospectus containing specimen ¢ 
paves, illustrations, ne, testimonial ls, ete. 
tH7~Do not | buy reprints of ancient editions. ‘ . 
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TEXAS FREE SCHUOLS 


are fast coming to the front. Teachers of culture 
and character are in great demand. We have 
been successful in the past, and have prospects. 
| for a busy season. Try us. Send stamp for par- 


| ticulars to 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
the TYLER, TEXAS. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

Nine Editions are published by PERRIN & 
SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, each month, 
and “Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second class rates.”’ 

Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

Returning Your Paper will not enable us to 
discontinue it, as we cannot find your name 
on our books unless your post-office address 
is given. 

Always Give the Name of the Post-office to which 
our paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
ound on our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until ar- 
rearages are paid, and their papers are 
ordered to be discontinued. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending 
money. Any one can collect them at any 
Money-Order Post-Office, and if lost or 
stolen the money cannot be recovered, as no 
duplicates are issued. 

Bank Drafts, P. 0. Money Orders, Express Money 
Orders can be sent at our risk. 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
208 Vire Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE NEW DEMAND. 


Where we may leisurely 
Each one demand an answer to his pa?t. 


HE teachers of St. Louis and 
vicinity seem to be fully alive 
to the new demands of the time, 
and have,'to a certain extent, re- 
‘*Society of Pedagogy,’’ which, for 
more than twenty-five years, has 
been a prominent and powerful 
factor in the progress of our St. 
Louis Public School system. 
Such names as Wm. T. Harris, 
LL.D., Denton J. Snider, F. Louis 
Soldan, LL.D., Thomas Davidson, 





F. E. Cook, William Schuyler and 


| Wm. M. Bryant will serve to indi- | 


|cate the range and character of the 


| work done directly in the society 
| upon the basis of its earlier organ- 
| ization. 

| In fact, many papers of perma- 
| nent value in the educational world, 
| owe their origin to the existence 
|of this pedagogical society. The 
|new organization, to meet the 
larger demand of the present time, 
dates from the reading of an ad- 
dress by Prof. William M. Bryant, 
of the St. Louis High School, by 
request, entitled, ‘‘Possibilities of 
a Pedagogical Society.’’ Of this ad- 
dress an extended abstract was 
given in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EpucATION, and we have supplied 
hundreds of copies to leading 


educators from Maine to California 


said : 

‘‘A Pedagogical Society, as a 
matter of course, implies in its very 
name a definitely recognized pur- 
pose. 
this purpose has become clearly 


upon a variety of conditions. But 
one thing could not fail to be al- 
ready present to the minds of the 





vised the work and remodeled the | 


E. H. Long, George E. Seymour, | 


often. In his address, Prof. Bryant | 


Whether the full range of) 


and fully defined, must depend | 


\the discharge of his duty. 


‘ioailantiieas principles of Educa- 
tion. And yet while the zmmediate 
jaim is the study of, and contribu- 
|tion to, the Science of Education, 
it is equally evident that the w/#é- 
mate aim is improvement in educa- 
tion as an art.’’ 

After a full exposition of the 
enlarged plan for the new society, 


a Committee on Reorganization, 


consisting of Messrs. F. E. Cook, | 


Wm. M. Bryant and E. H. Long, 
with Miss S. V. Beeson and Miss 
Mary C. McCulloch, was ap- 
pointed, and their report, as pre- 
pared by Mr. Bryant, was adopted 
without change at the next meet- 
ing of the society. 

The new organization provided 
for eight sections, as follows. 1, 
| Pedagogy; 2, Psychology; 3, 
Ethics; 4, History ; 5, Literature; 
6, Science; 7, Art; 8, Kindergar- 
ten and Observation of.Child-Life ; 
under the leadership respectively 
of F. E. Cook, E. H. Long, Wm. 
M. Bryant, George E. Seymour, 
F. Louis Soldan, G. W. Krall, 
Amelia C. Fruchte, Mary C. Mc- 
Culloch. 


In these sections the work thus) 
far has consisted of courses of lec- | 


‘tures outlining the subjects pre- 
paratory to more deliberate study 
involving more active participation 
,on the part of members. 


'ers have already connected them- 
selves with the society under this 
new order of things, and the inter- 
|est is manifestly on the increase. 





ae. 


Supt. WOoLFE seems to have 
emerged from the dubious atmos- 
phere of the small politician, and 
asks, ‘‘What is my duty to the 
children of Missouri and the tax- 
payers of the State?’ With un- 
faltering courage he presses on to 
If he 


founders of such an association ;| has gone beyond the expectation of 


13! and that is that its central purpose | the conservatives with his increas- 
m4 must be the investigation of the|ing and his manlier tone, possibly 


Nearly | 
a third of the whole corps of teach- | 


when they come to see his work 
from his standpoint, they too, per- 
haps, will join hands and voices in 
a higher appreciation of his work. 


Put up the flag. Leta spirit of 
loving, wise, lofty patriotism be 
diffused through every school dis- 
trict in the land. Have the chil- 
dren realize the fact that 


“A spirit hangs 
Beautiful region! O’er the towns and farms, 
Statues and temples, and memorial tombs.” 





OO 


STATE Supt. WOLFE seems to 
\have cast a luminous glance over 
the whole field of educational ef- 
fort in Missouri, and kindled in 
almost every school district a glow 
of enthusiasm among the teachers 
and educators, a design and desire 
for something better and more ef- 
fective in the way of results for the 
‘‘investments’’ made. 


a A 


EveERY mind kindled to a glow 
\of enthusiasm and power by our 
\teachers becomes more or less 
creative, and adds new resources to 
‘our sum of mental wealth. 





THE press comes to be more and 
more the irresistible arm of a giant 
striking down evil and building 
up justice. - 





THE real educator is rather more 
‘intent on laying the foundations 
'of character and of great institu- 
tions for the benefit of posterity 
than in erecting a transient memo- 
rial of themselves. They work 
‘rather more on a long future and 
‘for permanent results than for 
_ themselves. 





——> 


| ONty the ignorant are miserable 


and dangerous. The intelligent 
see light, and hope, and progress. 
Intelligence brings order and peace 
and safety out of this darkness and 
chaos. Ignorance alone despairs 





and becomes dangerous. 





AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 


gee 3 


DUCATION AND NATIONAL EDUCATOI 








PROF. BRYANT, of the St. Louis 
High School, indicates a move- 
ment for University Extension to 
meet the new demands of the time | 


as follows: ‘‘The universities are | 
now moved by an impulse of in- 
finite expansion. No human be 
ing shall be without at least the 
opportunity of fullest spiritual de- 
velopment. The whole world 
seems on the point of turning 
itself into one great school. Edu- 
cation promises at length to be 
universally recognized as the high- 
est and ultimately all-engrossing 
occupation of the human race.’’ 





_— 





Is there not when you come to 
carefully read the report of State 
Superintendent Wolfe, a remark- 
able lucidness of both thought and 
expression? Everything about 
‘‘investment’’ and organization is 
plain, forcible and level to the 
simplest comprehension if our 
teachers and editors would take it 
up and reproduce it in short para- 
graphs. The edi ors of the State 
will find that their progress and 
prosperity is closely allied to the 
progress and prosperity of our 
common schols They constantly 
create a growing constituency for 
the newspapers. 





INTELLIGENCE, you see, saves 
what is worth saving, and it saves 
not quite so much by sympathy 
and compassion as by power—a 
loving power—ideas save and 
exalt. 





WE must do so much as teachers 





and educators to instruct and to| 


HIGH IDEALS. | 





Here choose I, | 
Joy be the consequence. 
— Shak. 


ROF. W. M. BRYANT, in his | 
address on the ‘‘Possibilities | 

of a Pedagogical Society,’’ said, 
‘‘We are coming to understand, 
however imperfectly, that the very 


| substance of the teacher’s task con- 


sists in aiding his pupils to see 
God’s thought in the world, to will 
God’s willin their own lives, and 
thus to bring them to actually ex- 
perience, in whatever rudimental 
measure, the joy of the divine life 
Surely this creed is set forth in the 
eternal laws of quantity, in the 
universal types of the organic 
world, in the very forms of human 
speech, and in the changeless prin- 
ciples that underlie all human con- 
duct! 

But who of us is equal to such 
infinitely delicate and complex | 
task? And once conscious of our 
insufficiency, who of us can let 
pass a moment without some effort 
tending toward greater fitness for 
such weighty work? Assuredly 
no one can doubt that the highest 
type of the teacher can be realized 
in no other way than through ful- 
lest, sincerest devotion, and cease- 
less as well as systematic effort to- 
ward utmost self-improvement. 
And this brings us again to note 
the immeasurably vital significance 
of association #s a means to the un- 
folding of individual life. Here) 
indeed the ‘‘environment’’ of the 
individual is, above all, the imme- 
diate human world. And the more | 
fully developed human life be-| 


save, as to take away from us the|comes, only by so much the more 


reproach of silent consent to this 
awful waste of character and in- 
tellect which results from ignor- 


ance. 
a ee 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT WOLFE | 


is reported as addressing large au- 
diences in Missouri with speeches 
which seem to be ‘“‘logic set on 
fire.”’ 


Oe A 

Our educational status in Mis- 
souri can be said now to be in the 
third stage of its development. 
First the seeds of intelligence were 
sown broadcast, consuming some- 
time to set in motion courses to 
operate. Second, there was a stir 
of action in establishing our Nor- 
mal Schools which have done such 
effective work, and now comes the 
final results in larger ‘‘invest- 
ments’’ and ‘‘organization’’ for 


gathering up the harvests of in- 
telligence, power and character. 
Think of ten or eleven thousand 
teachers intent on adequate prep- 
aration to use both investment and 
organization. 


does the individual’s environment 
prove to be of a plastic nature. 
That is, association becomes more 
and more voluntary. Or, to use| 
the Darwinian phrase, ‘natural 
selection’ appears here, but in a 
light wholly new. For inthe un- 
folding of the higher ‘nature’ of 
man, ‘natural’ selection proves to 
be deliberate and rational mutual 
selection, the ‘selection’ here de- 
pending upon a common interest 
and consisting in voluntary associa- 
tion for mutual advantage.’’ 


=e 





INTELLIGENT people know that 
the true end of government is to 
guide the people in the right way, 
and establish equity and knowl- 
edge. The other kind of people) 
imagine that government means a_ 
division of the ‘‘spoils’’ and they | 
cry for more ‘“‘spoils’’ until the) 
whole country is ‘‘spoiled’’ all | 
over, and not guided and governed. | 








| and which resulted in the establish- 


Which seems best under the pres-| the ordinary course of study in the 





ent circumstances—a government 
of intelligence, or the other kind? 
You take your choice, and pay the 
bills! 





THE license to jeer and to deny 
is bought at the price of the faculty 
to behold the good and to know 
the 
tality. 


true—the faculty of immor- 


OO OO 


AN INTERESTING DOCUMENT. 





PROTECTIVE INDUSTRY. 





(Continued from January issue.) 
There is, wherever productive in- 
dustry and the use of machinery 
have been established, a continual | 
though slow movement of the pop- | 
ulation from the ruder vocations 
towards the more refined vocations. 
The community as a whole pro-| 
duces more food, clothing, and 
shelter, and has a larger proportion 
of persons devoted to the preserva- 
tion of life and to the culture of its| 
people from year to year. But the} 
world’s fairs have taught the new | 
lesson, that it is a matter of na | 
tional concern to educate the taste | 
of its people by the establishment 
of schools of art and design and by 
elementary art education in the 
people’s schools of all grades. The 
movement, first initiated among 
English speaking peoples through 
Prince Albert’s efforts in England, 





ment of the South Kensington Mu- 
seum and the system of special 
schoo!s 


IN INDUSTRIAL ART, 


extended to this country soon after 
1870. In 1871, Walter Smith, a 
teacher from the South Kensington 
Art School, was engaged by the 
State of Massachusetts as normal 
instructor of art with a view to se- 
cure a uniform instruction of the 
best quality in the subject of indus- 
trial drawing for the schools of 
Massachusetts. Volume I of a ser- | 
ies of publications of this bureau | 
on art and industry contains the | 
history of this movement, and a| 
reprint of a large collection of| 
original sources of information re- 
lating to its origin and dissemina- 
tion. It was some years later that | 
the movement for the establish- 
ment of 





MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
was started in this country. ‘This 
was independent of the effort in 
the direction of the teaching of 
drawing and the cultivation of ar- 
tistic taste. It was likewise based 
upon a different order of reasoning. 
It was claimed that the pupil in 





common schools gets training in 
language studies, but very little in 
the art of expressing his ideas by 


|means of his hands. 


Manual training, it was claimed, 
is just as important for the educat- 
ing of the mind as the study of lan- 
guage or mathematics or science. 
The course of lessons in training 
the hands was borrowed in part, at 
least, from the manual training 
schools of Russia, the imperial 
training schools of St. Petersburg, 
and the Stroganoff school, and was 
intended to teach the pupil the use 
of certain fundamental tools used 
in woodwork and in iron work—- 
the saw, the chisel, the plane, the 
hammer, the use of the forge, etc. 
Great stress hax been laid upon the 
educative effect of 

' HAND WORK, 


and it would seem that the indus- 
trial education in the past twenty 
years has divided two lines 
owing tothis circumstance. The 
industrial schools of Northern Eu- 
rope, including the Slojd of Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Belgium, and 
the schools of the arts and trades 
in Germarty, and the manual train- 
ing schools of this country and 
their counterparts in Great Britain, 
have laid more stress upon the 
training of the hand and eye to ac- 
curacy and delicacy in the use of 
tools than to the education of the 
esthetic taste. Moreover, the stu- 
dents of these institutions have 
been practiced in making all the 
parts of an entire construction in 
order to secure the highest degree 
of educative effect. 

On the other hand, the industrial 
schools of France and of other 
countries founded on the same 
idea, require their pupils to secure 
greatest degree of skill in making 
and finishing some part of a ma- 
chine, thereby fitting the pupil to 
enter at once his chosen field of in- 
dustry at some great establishment 
and receive wages as a skilled 
aborer from the beginning. This 
plan has seemed to the founders of 
the manual training school to neg- 
lect the educative effect of hand 
work for the purpose of giving the 
pupil a high degree of skill availa- 


on 


ble at once. Arrested development 


is expected as the result of this 
method of education. But it has 
not been carefully observed that 
the French schools succeed in giv- 
ing an efficient training in taste 
and ideals of art. This 
ART EDUCATION 

is of a general character, and more 
than compensates for what is lost 
in the way of the educative effect 
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of hand work when directed ac- 
cording to the plan of the manual 
training school. ‘The fact that the 
goods produced by the French 
workmen for competition in the 
markets of the world in the line of 
ornament and high finish easily 
put aside those of other nations, 
has drawn the attention of those 
who advocate the training of the 
hand exclusively for its educational 
effect, and in the Columbian Expo- 
sition this change of base is very 
manifest. 

This perhaps is one of the most 
interesting features to the visitor at 
Chicago the present summer. In 
this respect the present World’s 
Fair will have a far greater influ- 
ence upon the educational systems 
of the world than any of its prede- 
cessors. 





A CORDIAL WELCOME. 





His worth is warrant for his welcome hither. | 
—Shak. | 


HE Republic welcomes the edi- | 
tors of the State of Missouri to| 
the city in the following cordial | 
and appreciative editorial : 

‘There have been many conven- | 
tions in this city during the past | 
twelve months, but none has | 
brought visitors who are so much | 
like allies in all our best enter-| 
prises. 

‘SA great commercial city soon | 
learns how much a State press does 


for good government and industrial | 


progress. A newspaper of the right 
kind in a county does more than 
the Sheriff to preserve order and 
more than the banks to develop 
business stability. 

‘“The modern manager of a 
county paper is a little more a man 


of the world than almost anybody | 


else. He travels and talks. He 
understands trade, politics, litera- 
ture and laws. He is a part of the 
engine of society which touches all 
other parts and conveys energy 
from one to the other. 

‘St. Louis is acquainted with 
nearly all the editors of the State. 
They are old friends. Each one is 
a potent influence in a-community 
with which St. Louis has constant 
intercourse. Their papers are a 
State pride and they are the men 
who make as handsome, bold and 
influential a press as the Union 
possesses. Whatever St. Louisans 
can do will be done to show the es- 
teem in which the Missouri news- 
paper men are held.”’ 

This proved to be one of the best 
meetings ever held. The only re- 
gret manifested was that more of 
the fraternity were not present. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 





That soul so softly radiant, and so white, 
The track it left seems less of fire than light. 
—Lowell. 


INN & CO., the eminent pub- 

lishers of Boston, Mass., send 

us several of their latest publica- 

tions, two- or three of which are 

generally adapted to Washington’s 
birthday, February 22. 

First, we have a full and an ex- 
tensive program of prose, poetry, 
flags, and music fora school cele 
bration of Washington’s birthday, 
by Mrs. A. G. Lewis, with fourteen 
exercises—enough for an all-day 
celebration, which we hope every 
school in the United States will 
give to this occasion No school 
day could be devoted to a nobler 
purpose or object. 

When we urge every teacher 
outside the city schools to send to 
Ginn & Co., Boston, for this re- 
markable and complete program, 
we hope our words will be seed 
that may bear fruit to a greater 
love of our country and its institu- 
tions, so that all the children may 
re-behold its glory. 

Washington yet stands the su- 
preme patriot of America. Let us 
indoctrinate the children with both 
his virtue and his patriotism by 
devoting the day to his memory. 
The world and society is upheld 
by the veracity of good men. Life 


537.85, and the receipts $28,151,- 
168.75. 

From the beginning of the Ex- 
position to the close the average 
daily receipts were $89,501.53, 
and the average expenses $22,- 
405.30. 

The concession has more than 
paid the running expenses the 
Fair. The cost of operating for 
the six months was $3,540,037.41, 
while the income from concession- 
aries was $3,699,581 43. More 
than $100,000 is yet due from 
them. The Ferris Wheel Com- 
pany, for instance, is holding back 
$75,000 pending a_ settlement. 
Some of the expenditures were as 
follows: For machinery, $2,786,- 
684 ; electricity, $1,911,857 ; man- 
ufacturers and liberal arts, $1,800,- 
198; police prvtection, $1,301,- 
478; railway transportation, $1,- 
247,101 ; water and sewage, $1,- 
122,770; art. $801,444; agricul- 
ture,$740,655 ; dredging, $615,- 
144 ; architecture, $398,810. Un- 
der the last item are included fees 
to the Board of Architects, 
draughtsmen’s wages, materials 
and maps. The $2,786,684.91 for 
machinery includes the cost of 
Machinery Hall, power plant, 
boilers etc., and the $1,911,857.04 
for electricity takes in the cost of 
the marvelous electric plant, elec- 
tricity building, and the cost of run- 





'is strong by-our belief in such so- 
ciety. We call our cities and our 
'children by his name, so that they 
‘live a potential life in all our 
| growing power. 

| Ginn & Co. have done a grand 
‘thing for the schools of the nation 
iby these fertile, varied, commem- 
| oration exercises. 


| 
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RESULTS IN FIGURES, 











This doth better show 
This doth infer the zeal I had. 
| —Shak. 





| OME of our friends who did not 
| visit ‘‘The World’s Fair’’ will 


its extent by looking over 
figures as to the fiancial results. 


the least value. 


| get some definite idea, perhaps, of 
| the 


These, while they were impor- 
tant, were in the highest sense of 
We did urge our 
four hundred thousand teachers to 
go and see it so as to get some 
more adequate idea of the value of 


ning the department. For music 
$600,947.59 was expended, and the 
receipts from symphony concerts 
was $64,320.49; so that on this 
item the directory lost no less than 
$536,672.10. 
The following are some expendi- 
tures that will be found interesting 
as showing the scale on which the 
Fair was conducted: $297,778.81 
was paid out for installation of ex- 
hibits, the dedication ceremonies 
cost $211,033.43, the Thomas 
orchestra $135 589.10, fire protec- 
tion $249,284.81, gate expenses 
$336,438.96, insurance $139,545,- 
31, janitor service $112,541.67, 
running the power plant $355,- 
980.66, fireworks displays $103,- 
088.63, salaries to clerks $404, 567,- 
21, and salaries of officers $329,- 
094 69.. Bands were paid $172,- 
303.25. On souvenir coins a net 
profit of $391,625.65 was made. 





physiology class, and outside of it, 


THIS is a good item for your 


intelligence, with its power and its 
immeasurable vision over ignor- 
ance and its limitations and short 
sight. 

The result as indicated from 
the report of Auditor Ackerman 
on the finances of the World’s 
Fair issued lately show that the 
total expenditures were $25,540,- 








too. 


dyspepsia!’’ 


Talmage says, ‘‘It seems to 
me outrageous that men, through 
neglect, should allow their physical 
health to go down beyond re- 


pair, spending the rest of their life, 
not in some great enterprise for God 
and the world, but in studying 
what is the best thing to take for 


AN EDUCATIONAL REVIVAL. 





Light seeking light, doth light of light beguile. 
— Shak. 


ROF. WM. M. BRYANT, in his 

address on ‘‘The Possibilities 
of a Pedagogical Society,’’ asks, 
‘‘who, indeed, whether in or out 
of the profession, really compre- 
hends to the full ow sacred this 
task is? And yet we are in the 
midst of a deep-reaching movement 
that can only be properly described 
as an Educational Revival. And 
already we are beginning to discern 
with greater clearness what it is to 
be a trainer of human souls. We 
are beginning to realize that day 
after day the work of the teacher 
is to lead groping minds into al- 
ways clear and ever stronger light. 
And this light consists in the pre- 
cise representation of more and 


more complex aspects of that divine 
Energy which is ever giving proof 
of its eternal qualities in all the 
swiftly unfolding, swiftly vanishing 
forms of the outer world, and still 
more in the slowly unfolding but 
never vanishing soul of man.’’ 





THE new Philharmonic Society, 
of St. Louis, has been organized 
with the following officers: Dr. J. 
A. J. James, President; O. H. P. 
Grundon, Secretary; Mr. Emile 
Karst, Musical Director; Prof 
Louis Hammerstein, Pianist and 
Director of Chorus. 

In order to bring the tickets 
within reach of all, the Board of 
Directors authorize the offer of five 
seats for ten dollars, and two seats 
for five dollars, entitling the sub- 
scriber to his number of seats at 
the entire season’s course of four 
concerts and six musicales. The 
low price is evident, being ten 
dollars for fifty, and five dollars 
for twenty admissions. 

Music has become so necessary 
an element in the life of people of 
culture and refinement, that the 
management confidently expects 
the hearty support and encourage- 
ment of the residents of the South 
Side, in the shape of subscriptions, 
which will enable them to main- 
tain this institution in our midst. 
From the character of the enter- 
prise, it is manifestly not organ- 


ized for financial gain. Notickets 
will be sold at the doors, admission 
being solely by subscription. The 
number of tickets for the price and 
the size of the hall, necessarily 
limit the number of subscribers. 
Two or three recitals have already 
been given, electing the warmest 
commendation from those fully 
competent to judge the merits of 
such performance. Address, for 
further information, 
O. H. P. GRUNDON, 
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ARE the funds on hand,—and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month as 
other State and county officers are paid? 


This should be looked after and pro- | 


vided for in all the States without 
further delay. 
or i 

WHICH way shall we steer to 
get out of this fog of ignorance, 
out of this great dimness? Our 
need is very great. Salt itself will 
not save us here. We must on and 
out by more intelligence. 





INTELLIGENCE soon becomes in 
the mind a strong, fruitful, central 
heat, warming into new life and 
power the whole man-—not only 
the unit but the million units! 





Ir this search for the sublime 
laws of moral life, intelligence and 
brotherly love, if the rising genera- 
tion can be inspired by our teachers 
to feel the generous daring of aus- 
terity and virtue, then these trials 
will prove not a calamity but a 
blessing, not a defeat but a victory. 


~~ 
>< 





THERE are two sure ways of 
paying debts which ought to be 
taught in all our schools—increase 
of raising income, increase of thrift 
in laying it out. 

ae 

THE mind, the man is lamed 
and made paralytic by ignorance. 
Intelligence illumines and strength- 
ens and cures and achieves success 
victory! 


’ 





WHEN the mind is free and is| 
inspired with great truths, hen! 


thought is fearless and unselfish, | 
it finds expression in condensed | 


and pointed sentences and sends its | 
arrows of truth swift-winged to the 
heart. 





INTELLIGENCE, let it be 1emem- 
bered, is calm, observant, and even 
while it seems in repose, is steadily 
advancing to great results. The 
children do not stop where we stop; 
they get a power of growth in our 
common unsectarian schools which 
cannot be altogether restrained or 
controlled except for good and 
gracious ends. The wealth and 
worth of this system of education 
is as yet scarcely realized. 





| 


| farther off*than Scylla. 


Intelligence is profitable | 
and safe. | 


SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 





When the sea was calm all boats alike 


Showed mastership in floating, 
—Shak. 


H ERE is ageography lesson from 
the London Globe. The whirl- 
pool of Scylla and Charybdis are 
situated 
sina, between Sicily and _ Ital- 
ian Apulia, and although dan- 





jancient world, are not very for- 
|midable in the present day. The 
| whirlpool of Scylla lies at the base 
| of the cliffs on which stands the 
village of Scylla. 
'waters have worn the cliffs into 
|caves, which, in heavy seas, emits 
sounds like the barking of a dog. 
|Charybdis is near the port of Mes- 
sina, nine sea miles from Scylla, 
'and according to Signor Spallan- 
\zani, is 500 feet deep. The old 
| danger of sailing between them has 


‘recently been explained by M. 


|Keller, an engineer, who shows| 
| 


ithat the currents in the strait de- 


|pend both on the tide and wind. | 
| The currents are strong because | 


| the tide is low in the Ionian Sea 
| when it is high in the Tyrrhenian 
|Sea, and vice versa, and whirl- 


formed at various points of the 
|strait. When the wind is from the 
_southeast the waters pour from the 
Ionian Sea into the strait and form 
whirlpools north of the port of 
Messina, and also near Faro, where 





|ships at anchor are sometimes car- | 


| 


current on the rocks of Calabria, 
|toward the point of Pezzo, a little 
It is prob- | 


‘able, therefore, that the ancients 


i|meant by Charybdis the casual 


| 
| 


| whirlpools near the port of Mes- 


|sina, and by Scylla those at Point 


Pezzo. Between these two points 
the currents are extremely rapid, 


strong and variable, The danger 


| . . “4° 
|is really serious for sailing vessels, 


in the Strait of Mes-| 


The circling | 


pools, more or less energetic, are’ 


|ried out to sea and borne by the. 


| struction that it imparts is useful 
only for the purpose of being dis- 
|pensed with when the student 
|comes to play a part in the active 
jand practical business of life. 
| There are scholars in plenty who 
turn out to be incompetent and un- 
| successful for the sole reason that 
they are unable to forget many 


that are really profitable. They 
have been taught that circumStan- 
tial recollection of dates and statis- 
tics is the secret of knowledge, and 
that to let slip the least of their 
proficiency in that relation is to be 
igravely delinquent. Their minds 
operate mechanically, and their 
continual dread is that they may 
lose their grasp of the multifarious 
technicalities that they have spent 
years in accumulating. These 
abundant details thus become a 
burden instead of an advantage, 
|even when they are strictly accu- 
rate; for they do not qualify a man 
'to perform any other than a peda- 
gogic service. It is well to know 
the general facts, the fundamental 
| truths, that are found in text-books; 
‘and it is equally well to sweep 
others out of the mind, and make 
| room for things that tend to stimu- 
| ate thought and to produce substan- 
tial and salutary results.’’ 


ee 


TENNESSEE, 


You are strong and manly; 


God on our side, doubt not of victory. 
—Shak. 


| HE Southern Teacher, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., is one of the 
strong, inspiring, helpful journals 
that we should judge would be 
jneeded by every teacher in the 
'State. Here is a specimen or two 
|of the messages editor Huffaker 
_and his co-workers send out : 
| ‘*Nine thousand teachers in Ten- 


|messee. What an army! Nine 


which were all the ancients had, | thousand guide posts—pointing our 


and an inexperienced pilot might, 


youth to happiness and prosperity. 


in avoiding Charybdis, find ibeneatt | Nine thousand engineers conduct- 


in Scylla. 
——————= oa 


HOW. IS THIS? 





Most necessary ’tis that we forget.— Shak. 

M® HENRY KING says, inan 

article in the Globe-Democrat, 
that ‘‘our system of popular educa- 
tion is founded upon the theory 
that memory is the beginning and 
the end of wisdom; or, in other 
words, that mental development is | 
simply the cultivation of the power 
of getting things by heart, as we| 
say. It makes no allowance for 
the exercise of the faculty of for- 
getfulness, and yet much of the in- 





ing the car of education to the 
great city of Success/ Let us have 
|no wrecks on the road. 
‘‘Encouraging news from every 
county. The attendance is good. 
The ‘ax-payers are interested. The 
pupils are delighted. Supt. Sen- 
eker is devoting his entire time to 


ithe work. 


‘‘Let us have an interesting ses- 
sion at ‘Nashville in December. 
Let every county superintendent 
attend the convention. 

‘Yes, let us consolidate the two 
organizations of the ‘Public School 
Officers’ and the ‘State Teachers’ 
Association,’ 





: |things learned at school, and to} 
gerous to the mariner of the) wake effective use of the things | 





SOAP + 


The most Effective Skin 
Purifying and Beautifying 
Soap in the World. 

The Purest, Sweetest and 
Most Refreshing for Toilet 
Bath and Nursery. 


Sold throughout the world. Potter 
Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


WHERE and WHY you should learn it. Par- 
ticulars free. Send me your address please. 
W. FILDES, Box 14, West Salem, Ill. 








‘‘Wanted! Our boys and girls 
so trained in the schools as to be- 
come useful men and useful women. 

‘‘Wanted! The hearty co-oper- 
ation of every good citizen. 

‘‘Wanted! A happy and pros- 
perous school term.”’ 

And so on, through sixteen 
pages. No pulling down, no un- 
dermining of confidence in the 
work done by our teachers; no 
servile criticisms; strong, vigor- 
ous, helpful leadership ; generous 
valor and manfulness ; superiority 
of vision ; in short, to see the best, 
and to lead in that direction. 

If all the States had such leader- 
ship, what a triumphant success 
would be achieved. It is this mys- 
tic working of the Jdelieving mind 
of man which gives both power 
and victory. 





No MAN, says Goethe, has a see- 
ing eye without first having a see- 
ing heart. 





Let the teachers of West Vir- 
ginia as well as in all the other 
states, follow the advice given by 
Supt. Wolfe, of Missouri, and the 
‘something wrong’’ in the small 
wages paid and the delay in pay- 
ing even small wages. Let the 
teachers in all the states make 
‘strenuous efforts to ccnvince 
the /ax-payer that the cheap- 
est teacher is the dearest. Both 
with the inefficient and with 
the efficient teacher there is a 
common outlay in school site, 
house, furniture, appliances, and 
above all, in the time of the pupils. 
This educational plant—school 
site, house, furniture, appliances, 
pupils’ time—the inefficient teacher 
alike with the efficient, occupies 
and cumbers.’’ 
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NOTED PEOPLE OF THE DAY. 


ARRIET G. HOSMER, the famous 
American sculptress, has returned 
to her native soil 
after being twenty 
years abroad. She 
has come to visit the 
California Midwinter 
Fair, and to see her ~ 
collossal statue of % 
Queen Isabella, which 3 
she recently com- 
pleted, set in place 
there. This statue was Harriet Hosmer 
for a time intended for the World’s Fair 
at Chicago, but as a site could not be 
agreed upon, it was uot exhibited, and 
only a few weeks ago it was shipped to 
San Francisco from the Eternal City. 
Miss Hosmer was born at Watertown, 
Mass., in 1830. She was educated at 
Lenox, Mass., and early displayed a 
taste for art. She received a few lessons 
in modeling in Boston and then entered 
a medical college at St. Louis to study 
anatomy and dissection. In 1852 Miss 
Hosmer went to Rome, and became a 
pupil of Gibson. After two years of 
study and modeling from the antique, 
she produced the busts of ‘‘Daphne’”’ 
and ‘‘Medusa,’’ and since that time has 
produced many figures which have 
attracted universal attention. 


ADMIRAL DA GAMA has temporarily 
taken the place of 
Mello as leader of the 

\ revolutionary forces 

win Brazil. When Da 

Gama went over to 

the revolutionists he 

took with him the re- 
maining strength of 
the navy. He comes 

NNof an old and noble 

| Brazilian family, and 

Ap reat DA AMAstood very close to 


Emperor Dom Pedro, so that he comes 
naturally by his love for monarchy. 
Should he succeed, the crown would go 
to Prince Dom Pedro d’Alcantara, now 
eighteen years old, the eldest son of the 
Princess Isabella di Braganza, the only 
child of the late Emperor and wife of 
Count d’Eu. 


It is rumored that Emperor Kwong 
Sui, of China, has 
taken offense at the, - 
encroachments of $a— 
France on the Siam- 
ese territory claimed 
by his country, and 
that there may be a z 
war between the two 
powers. 
Kwong Sui, 












It is currently reported that President 
Andrews, of Brown 
University, has been 
offered the position of 
co-President (with 
President Harper) of 
Chicago University, 
and that he has the 
offer under serious 
\ consideration. He re- 

: -# “ ~> ceived a call last sum- 
a A 

Fe eae. mer from the same 
source, but for a different position, but 
declined. President Andrews is one of 
the leading educators of the country, and 
has made a national reputation as the 
result of his work at Brown. He is in 
the prime of life, a man of deep learning, 
executive ability, and has an intense 
interest in economic and other live 
questions of the day. He served as a 
member of the silver conference at Brus- 
sels, and is an authority on monetary 
matters. His resignation from Brown 
would be a hard blow to that institution. 





CHARLES B. WILSON is a man who has 
figured but little in 
Hawaiian news in 
this country, but he 
is one of the most 
prominent figures in 
affairs on the islands. 
It is he more than 
any one else who is 
responsible for the 
attacks on the 
Queen’s character, 
and this has been one 
of the most prominent factors in the 
cause for revolt. Wilson has long been 
the Queen’s favorite, and during most of 
the time has occupied the position of 
Marshal, 
fluence with the dusky Queen made him 
virtual ruler of the monarchy. He is a 
man of considerable ability, astute and 
calculating. Comparatively little is 
known in the United States as to his 
early life and antecedents. Among 
the Hawaiians he is known as ‘King 
Bolabola.”’ 





where his position and in- 


THOMAS F. SHERIDAN, of Chicago, 
will probably be 
President of the 
League of American 
Wheelmen. Mr. 
Sheridan has served 
two terms as First 
Vice-President of the 
League. He 
formerly a resident of 

; Springfield, Ill., and 
Tios.F SNERi ans for several years di- 


rected the affairs of his division. He is 


was 











guides the destinies4 “2 Say oer 
of nearly 400,000,000 Kwig 3 Sur. 
people, is but a little over twenty-two 
years of age. His actual reign dates 
from 1889, and has been devoted to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people. He is 
*said to be very intelligent and progres- 
sive, and well disposed to Christianity. 
He is of the Manchu dynasty—an im- 
ported dynasty established some two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago-—and being thus 
a foreigner, there has been and is con- 
siderable unrest under his rule. The 
terrible famine of sixteen years ago, the 
ravages of pestilence, the floods and 
rebellions, all have conspired to shake 
the stability of Manchu dynasty. 


an enthusiastic reformer on the line of 
good roads, and was frequently the re- 
cipient of compliments from the late 
Mayor Harrison, who never lost an op- 
portunity to aid the project. The Vice- 
President, in his capacity of member of 
the Executive Board of the League, has 
been careful of the finances, being 
looked upon as rather a balance wheel 
in the administration. He has been 
mentioned frequently as a likely candi- 
date for promotion. The National As- 
sembly, at which the officers for 1894 
will be elected, will be held at Louis- 






Jury ever held in Boise City. 


Wm. J. McConnELL, Governor of 
Idaho, is President of 
the Trans-Mississippi 
Commercial Congress 
which will hold its 
sixth session in San 
Francisco, beginning 
"teen 13ta, 1894, and 
AEN \ continuing for four 
days. Governor Mc- 
Conell, who by virtue 

of his position will 
W.J. MGN Li be the leader of this 
session, was born in Michigan in 1839. 
He received his education in the public 
schools and academies of Michigan. In 
1860 he removed to Oregon, where he 
taught school a short time, and then set- 
tled in Idaho. He was Deputy United 
States Marshall under Alvord, and sum_ 
moned the first United States Grand 
He re- 
turned to Oregon in 1871, engaged in 
mercantile business and was elected to 
the State Senate. He was a member of 
the Constitutional Convention of Idaho 
and the first Uuited States Senator, but 
owing to his drawing the short term, 
only served a few months in that body. 
Governor McConnell is a typical West- 
ern gentleman and his administration is 
looked upon as being one run entirely 
in the interest of the State and the 
people. 


ao wong HatcH, of Mis- 

i souri, a member of 
the Committee on 
Agriculture, will in- 
| troduce a revised 
Anti-Option bill at 
this session of Con- 
gress. For several 
years Mr. Hatch has 
- been a prominent 
member of the House. 
He is sixty-one years 





NY G ° 
W HLHATC r 
of age and a native of Kentucky, in 
which state he received his education. 
He removed to Missouri, and was ad- 


mitted to the bar in 1854. In 1858 and 
again in 1860 he was elected Circuit At- 
torney of the Sixteenth Judicial Circuit 
of Missouri. Throughout the war Mr. 
Hatch served in the Confederate army. 
From 1863 until the close of the war he 
was Assistant Commissioner of “Ex 
change under the cartal. He was elected 
to the Forty-sixth Congress as a Demo- 
crat and has served to the present time. 


JoHN H. GEAR was recently elected to 
a seat in the United : 

States Senate, to be 
vacated by James F. f 
Wilson, of Iowa, 
March 4, 1895. Ill 
health necessitates 
Mr. Wilson’s with- 
drawal from the can- ~ , 
didacy. John Henry 7H 
Gear has been a lead- // 
ing figure in public 
life for many years. 
He was born in Ithaca, N. Y., in 1825 
He removed to Iowa in 1838, and in 1843 
engaged in mercantile business at Bur- 
lington, of which city he was Mayor in 
1863. He was three times elected to 
the State General Assembly, and served 
two terms as Speaker of the House. In 
1878-79, and again in 1880-81, he was 
Governor of the State, and was elected 





ever since, except one term that Seerly 
defeated him, in 1890. He was a mem- 
ber of the national Iowa delegation in 
1892, and then served as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 


Gro. W. CHILDS, the famous philan- 
thropist, and editor 
of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, died Satur- 
day, Feb. 3. Deceased 
was born in Balti- 
more, Md., sixty-five 
years ago. He be- 


while yet a boy, and Z é 
later in life became a 2 
member of the pub- Geo.W.CHILDS 

lishing firm of R. E. Peterson & 
Co., afterwards Childs & Peterson. 
In 1864 he purchased the Philadelphia 
Ledger, which, under his able man- 
agement, became a very influential 
and widely circulated journal. Mr. 
Childs was noted not only for his suc- 
cess asa journalist and publisher, but 
also for his unostentatious philanthropy. 
In 1886 Mr. Childs published ‘‘Some 
Recollections of General Grant,’’ and in 
1890 a volume of his own ‘‘Recollec- 
tions’’ was issued. Personally he was a 
charming man, beloved by all who knew 
him, and honored everywhere. 








Mrs. Stanford a Good Business Woman. 
Mrs. Leland Stanford has developed 
able business characteristics since the 
death of her husband, the late senator 
from California. Few women have ever 
had the manage- 
ment of three 
large ranches— 
8,000, 17,000 and 
75,000 acres re- 
spectively — the 
administration of 
the finances of a 
university and % 
the direction of 4 
several million 
dollars’ worth of 
other properties, 
women having such wont seqponsiidlliies 
thrust upon them as they were thrust 
upon Mrs. Stanford would exhibit the 
same confidence in themselves and inde- 
pendence of others. Mrs. Stanford keeps 
the reins in her own hands and manages 
her affairs with wonderful sagacity, en- 
ergy and determination. 








THE home really ought to re- 
inforce and help the school more 
than at present. A farmer’s daugh- 
ter, who stood high in her per 
cents. in the text book examina- 
tions, wrote home to her mother 
soon after her marriage to inquire 
‘in what part of the pig dried-beef 
was to be found.’’ 





YEs, the voice now speaking to 


*|this people in tones not to be mis- 


taken, says: ‘‘ Behold, ye shall 
grow wiser, or ye shall die.’” We 
prefer wisdom, even if it does cost 
considerable. 


oo or 


OPENNESS to light and the right. 











ville, Ky., February 25. 








to Congress in 1886. He has been there ' This brings health and place. 
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A COURSE OF READING. leach nation, each great man, each 


‘great movement, each great book, 
G. E. WILKINSON, PRINCIPAL OF |may have its appropriate and log- 

American Journal of Education.) 116 scroor, arron, 11x. Then, when he learns 
$1.00 per year in advance. seach he will know 
PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. if eee many teachers would be|where to put it, how to keep it, | 
glad to read to some special and what to do with it, so that it | 

We ought to do our teachers the | Purpose, is assumed; and that will appear in its proper place as + 
justice in all the States to arrange so Hise ag need a general culture, |part of the nny whole. | 
their prompt and liberal payment at| needs no proof. It is, therefore,| The course of study, then, that | 
the end of each month, as other em-| the object of this paper to suggest|ought to be the framework of all | 
ployes of the county and State are|a course of reading for the general |intelligent culture, it seems to me, | 
paid? The taxes should be levied in | culture of teachers. What, then,|should be as follows: | 
all the States to defray the necessary ought we to read? Others would| 4. 
expenses of maintaing the schools “| doubtless recommend a different 


TEXAS 


EDITION 

















ical place. 


something 








The earth demands our atten- | 

Consider it as one of the| 
planets of this great universe. We| 
are its product. On its surface, | 


tion. 





development of man’s religious 
beliefs. 

This outline is not too broad for 
any progressive teacher. Ofcourse, 
the following list cannot all be 
read in a few days; but, by the 
proper determination, they can all 
be mastered before many years 
shall have passed by. Then the 
reader will know what the world 
is, where it came from, what 
changes have taken place in its 
life-forms ; what man is, where he 
came from, what pathways he has 
traveled, and what way he is going. 
And, beyond all questions of his 
duty as a teacher, this knowledge 




















Bic cash balances—and larders 


upon the summit of its mountains, | will constitute for him a store- 
| house of delight and a refuge from 


under the shade of its trees, along cs 
petty cares and sorrows. Being 


the seashore, basking in the sun- 
; a: . . |thus strengthened and ennobled, 
shine, rejoicing in the breezes, loi- | : TOs : 
, . ‘ .. | he will be a guiding star in the 
tering by its brooks, fed by its| . ; 
oy: 3. _: :  4| galaxy of his profession, and the 
plants, sung to by its birds, rejoiced | © 
ee : _|better enabled to help solve the 
and depressed, thrilled by hopes| : : 
uatat! Dee |problem of the ultimate destiny of 
and awed by sublimities all about 
ioe, are . |the human race. 
us, we pass our brief lives. Under| 
a little mound of this same old| 


earth, with 


LIST OF BOOKS. 


grasses and flowers} 


1. The Nebular Theory in En- 


are to rest,|cyclopedia Brittanica. Geology, 
while the rain weeps and the wind | Le Conte, Dana, or Lyell. Crea- 
sighs, the sunshine kisses, and the 


: “|\tion, Guizot. First Principles, 
far-off stars smile down with their} prerpert Spencer. Sketches of Cre- 


over us, our bodies 





yet in advance. This cen be pd course, but the following outline is 
plished easily by a little wise fore-| | fatty in accord with the facts of 
thought and wise action on the part of | 
: . .  |the universe and the general trend 
our school officers. We owe this jus- | eee fi io : 
‘ < of civilization that, in its essentials, 
tice to our teachers. i 
it cannot safely be departed from. 
WE must educate and elect There are age agri th 
wiser men to office, or we must|©V&TY One ous “s eg ' nih el 
smart roundly for our unwisdom, he ith, - he i? oe Ordinarily | 
and pay dearly for our folly. There | “ ell “en cine : person aid, 
is a better way. It will be wise to | 2ot etnansiagse the next pent | 
|thing is to be well smattered,”’ if| 
walk that way. : | 
| he wishes no more than to be able 
ito converse without embarassment. | 
: d “”| Every teacher must be familiar} 
dropping fatness—will not do - |with the more important facts of! 
Intelligence, wisdom, justice — if | the history of his own country, 
you find a man based and but- land the main outlines and charac-| 
tressed on these get Aim for law- | 
maker and governor, and you are 
safe from reverses, panics, hard 
times. If you have not got him, 
there is a way to secure him. Ed- 
ucate and train him (or her) and 
have him (or her) to make and to 
administer your law; if not, suffer/ 
There is no remedy except in in- 
telligence, wisdom and justice. 





WHEN corresponding with advertisers, 
please mention this paper. 





a 

Dr. E. E. WHITE, in his new 
work on ‘‘School Management,’’ 
says truly that ‘‘the two mast od- 
structive foes of needed progress 
in school training are artificialism 
in motive, and mechanism in 
method.’’ 


or 


White’s ‘‘New Course in Art In- 
struction’? and Smart’s ‘‘Manual 
of School Gymnastics’ are also 
invaluable in their special lines to 
both teachers and students. 








TRAIN the children so that they 
will be able to find not only some- 
thing to do, but be able when work 
is found, todo it. Yes, we show 
both our worth and our_worthless- 
ness by our votes. If we are wise 
and select wise men to make laws, 
this brings equity, light and pros- 
perity—the other kind brings other 
conditions. If you don’t believe 
this statement, look around you. 





| teristics of his country’s literature. 
He should, also, be acquainted 
|with the names of the principal 
' English authors and their books. | 


| Some of the greatest writers should | 


} 





|come to be more than names in a! 
} 4 | 
catalogue. And here I wish to) 
mention the Azd/e, not as a relig-! 


ious book but merely as a part of| 
nem world’s literature. Treating the| 


be ashamed to be ignorant of it. 
No one book has played so large a 
part in the civilization of our peo- 
ple: The art and science of all 
the Christian world is bound up 
with it. Literature is full of it ; in 
it is the poetry of modern science ; 
it is an zdeal history of the world. 

But these ought to be familiar 
to all intelligent people. A teacher 
should dig deeper into the mines 
of truth than all this superficial 
information about superficial facts. 
He ought to read so as to have in 
mind a clear-cut outline of the 
universe, of which he is a pro- 
duct, and in which he lives, and 
of the main lines of human prog- 
ress. A man is not educated who 
knows a lot of facts. He is the 
educated man who knows what he 
wants to know, who knows where 
to find what he wants to know, and 
who knows what to do with it when 
he finds it. He, therefore, needs a 
general knowledge of the universe 
as a sort of a frame-work in which 











suggestions of other worlds. This} .,; : 

sugges N 1S) ation, Winchell. 

lovely old earth is our home! | 2. Genesis. Origin of Species 
2. Genesis. Ss, 


2. 
opment upon this cooling planet} 
should be known. 


many marvellous stories about the | 


Next, the /fe and its devel- | Darwin or Huxley. 


Science tells} Creation, Hankel. 


Distribution 
History of 
The Descent 

Animal Intelli- 


of Animals, Wallace. 


of Man, Darwin. 


changes of life, as the earth’s sur- gence, Romanes. 


| 
face changed. | 


? 


° lof an—whe I y a é 36 

matter from the standpoint of mere! 7. om a tone = a — “ape a “ii ty 
a ; | himself < 1 rid ¢ s fel-| ; é s 

common intelligence, one should| °° 2@ Me Worle and Als fe Lubboc readamites, Winchell. 


low men; what was the starting! 4, 


point of his long journey across | 
the ages and toward his present) 
high outlook of civilization should | 
be known. | 


| 3. Anthropology, Tyler. 
3. What were the carly conditions | ology, Spencer. 


Soci- 
Primitive Cul- 
Antiquity of Man, 


Intellectual Development of 
Europe, Draper. Warfare of Sci- 
lence, Andrew D. White. Data of 
Ethics, Spencer. Evolution Eth- 


ics, Williams. Law of Progress, 


4. What special lines of prog-| Spencer. 


ress—social, political, moral and_| 
religious—the race has advanced, | 
what things have hindered and | 
what things have helped this ad-| 
vancement. ‘here are numerous | 
good books on these subjects. The} 
newspaper is a most excellent me- | 
dium for information on present | 
progress. 

5. Some time should be devoted 
to the study of general history. 
What has been the effect of the| 
Roman and the Teuton in our his- 
tory, and what has been the influ- 
ence of the Puritan and Cavalier | 
in our national life, should be| 
known. | 





6. And lastly, since religion has | 
played so great a part in the civili- 
zation of all peoples, we should| 


know the outlines of the origin and 


5. Any good history of the 
United States. History of English 
People, Green. Any good Roman 
History. History of American 
Literature, Tyler. History of Eng- 
lish Literature, Taine. 
Civilization, Guizot. 

6. Ten Great Religions, Clarke. 
Childhood of Religion, Clodd. 
Origin and Development of Reli- 
gion, Miller. Zhe Bible. 


4 
o> 


BETTER train the children to 
work, for it is being demonstrated 
in these days that he who cannto 
work in this world cannot get ex- 
istence in it. 


History of 








Worps are not fossils; they 
bloom into life with the touch of 
genius. 
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KANSAS. ling and for feed. His horse not 


only eats his own head off, but can 
very readily place himself on the 
exterior of several other heads be- 
fore the term expires. As to the 
average annual expenses of the 
county superintendent, we estimate 
them to be at least $300—money | 
which in equity should be paid by 
the county, is paid by the county | 
to men who arrest horse theives | 
and burglars. Would it not be) 
economy, righteousness and the| 





HE North Central Kansas 

Teachers’ Association have 
been holding a very successful 
meeting at Concordia. The offi- 
cers for the ensuing year are, 
President, Mrs. A. S. Bates, of 
Concordia ; Vice-President, E. L. 
Glasgo, of Belleville ; Secretary, 
Miss Etta Cross, of Osborne ; Treas- 
urer, Prof. Lantz, of Manhattan. 
Executive Committee—Prof. Hol- 





linger, Abilene; F. H. Clark,|,. : | 
Minneapolis; C. H. Fellows, highest prudence to pay 10 cents a 

é mile to the man or woman who is 
Washington. 


giving life’s best energies to pre- 
vent boys from becoming horse | 
thieves and burglars? We think | 
so, and is it not time the teachers 
should express themselves, too? 
How else will the Legislature rem- 
edy this injustice? 

We suggested too that many of 
the more than /en thousand teach- 
ers in Kansas who are abundantly 
able to do so should send for a 
dozen or twenty copies of the Wes- 
tern School Journal, and circulate 
them, and then sit down and talk 
over this matter fully and freely 
with the law - makers and tax- 
payers. If this were done, this 
evil and wrong would be speedily 
righted, we are sure. 

The teachers of Missouri took 
hold and circulated such articles 
published in the AMERICAN JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION among the 
tax-payers of this State until 
the compensation of each teacher 
was increased about $20. What 
has been done in this direction 
in Missouri can be done in every 
other State if the /eachers will 
take hold and do the needed work. 
Will they do it? We hope so. 


Abilene was the place selected 
for holding the next meeting. 
Over 500 teachers were in attend- 
ance, Republic county having the 
largest delegation. The banner 
given to the county having the 
largest representation in point of 
mileage was captured by Osborne. 

Great interest centered in the 
declamatory contest. Twelve 
counties were represented in the 
school grades. Miss Lotta Molt- 
hop, of Concordia, won first place, 
and in the grammar grades Miss 
Beta Robinson, of Belleville, was 
the successful contestant. Here 
are two more ladies marching off 
with the honors of the occasion. 
Cannot something be done? 

The annual meeting of the 
Southeast Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciaton held an important session at 
Emporia. The following were 
elected officers of the association 
for the ensuing year: President, 
John E. Dietrich, Emporia; Vice- 
President, D. M. Barclay, Howard; 
Treasurer, E. A Farrington, Paola; 
Secretary, Miss Mollie Couter, Col- 
umbus; Executive Committee— 
Wm. Sinclair, Coffeyville; R S$ 
Russ, Madison; and the superin- 
tendent of city schools 

Lawreuce and Ottawa both asked 
for the next meeting, but it was de- 
cided to leave the matter in the 
hands ot the officers to report at 
the teachers’ meeting at Topeka 
during the holidays. 

We were in hopes that a// the 
local associations in Kansas this 
year would cordially second the 
suggestions of the wise, able, and 
witty editor of the Western School 
Journal, that the county superin- 
tendents of Kansas should be 
treated as well, at least, as the 
‘catcher of thieves and burglars’’ 
in that State. 





CHAUTAUQUA’S EXTENSION 
COURSES. 





You drop manna in the way 
Of starved people. 
—Shak, M. of Ven. 


oe departure in the method 
of conducting University Ex- 
tension Teaching, which has been 
inaugurated under the auspices of 
the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle will still add to 
the power and popularity of this 
beneficent and wise organization. 
Courses of lectures are now pre- 
pared and written out, together 
with a syllabus. A local circle 
desiring a series of lectures on 
some subject sends in a request to 
the director of the Chautauqua 
Extension department, and the 
in Kansas, according to Bro Mac-|manuscript or printed copies of 
Donald, wears out a buggy in vis-|the lectures are forwarded to it. 
iting schools, makes life a burden|Some one in the local circle, one 
to one or two horses, pays his own|more or less acquainted with the 
repairs for harness, for horse shoe- 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 





subject, is chosen to read the lect- | 


ures and conduct the class work.| Iris doubtless true, as Mr. S. 
Professor Albion W. Small’s|J. Newman states, that Missouri- 
lectures on Social Science are now| ans do not realize the greatness of 
being given in Buffalo, N. Y.,|their own State at all. In agri- 
after this plan. This is an inter-|culture alone it is the third State 
esting and an important develop-|in the Union. It gives to the 
ment of Extension teaching, and| world every year 225,000,000 bush- 
it is one too which will do a much-|els of corn, 36,000,000 bushels. of 
needed work in those smaller com-| oats, 20,000,000 of wheat and 6,- 
munities that do not feel able to|000,000 of potatoes. Over 20,000 
undergo the expense of getting a| bales of cotton are annually raised 
regular Extension lecturer. in the southeastern corner of the 
We commend this effort most|State. We have 1,000,000 horses 
cordially and earnestly to our| and mules, 2,500,000 cattle, 1,500,- 
teachers, and we hope to hear of|000 sheep and 3,500,000 hogs. A 
its general adoption. State which is capable of such 
° things, and only just beginning, is 
certain to fill a great place in the 
country’s industrial history. And 
the children in the schools should 
be instructed upon these vital 
points, in connection with both 
their history and their geography 
lessons. These are the vesults of 
the industry and frugality of our 
people—the men doing and endur- 
ing, giving us a glimpse and a rev- 
elation of the development of our 
'tatives, you know, do not produce possessions, when we intelligently 
le dollar or: care a dollar of the enter into our patrimony. Is there 
billion of dollars they expend. This vision, or only blindness ? 


money is earned by the people, = : 
| most of it. Hon. Vircit A. Lewis, editor 


‘ia of The West Virginia School Jour- 
nal, makes the following wise sug- 





Our so-called rulers in Washing- 
ton, let it be distinctly understood, 
are only our agents, only trustees 
of the people. If the taxes 
gathered by the people, over a dz/- 
lion dollars, are wantonly trifled 

|away, the people can revoke the 
| authority given and not only call 
‘them to an account, but call them 
home. Members of Congress, in 
the Senate and House of Represen- 
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Spirits are not finely touched, 
But to fine issues, 


teach.’ 





| Ir ‘‘there is a lion in the way,’’ ; 
|the thing to do is to kill him and gestion to the teachers of that 
not stop traveling. State in regard to the use they 
make of ‘‘the course of study,’’ 
just sent out. He says: “‘A Course 
of Study which prevents the teacher 
from thinking and, thereby, de- 
| —Shak. stroys his individuality, is totally 
Fair are the flowers and the children, but their impracticable and a failure. ‘No 
| subtle suggestion is fairer; 
| Rare is the rose-burst of dawn, but the secret teacher can teach another how to 
| that clasps it is rarer; Fe 
Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that A Course of Study guides 
precedes it issweeter, him as to what to teach, but when it 
And never was poem yet writ but the meaning . 
Cnt eukavedl Cie water: attempts to set before him a model 
| Never a daisy that grows but a mystery guideth| of how to teach, that moment it 
the growing; P ° 
Never a river that flows but a majesty scepters becomes to him a hindrance rather 
the flowing; 
Never a Shakespeare that soared but a stronger than . help, and the teacher who 
than he did enfold him; slavishly follows such a course, 
Never a prophet foretells but a mightier seer . : P 
nits Sematabdl tile. will himself prove a failure. The 
Back of the canvass that throbs the painter is teacher alone knows the capacity 
hinted and hidden; £ hi i] d th ‘ 
Into the statue that breathes the soul of the 0 iS pupils an the true interests 
sculptor is bidden; : of his school, and he must there- 
Under the joy that is felt lie the infinite issues 4 a coe i 
of feeling; fore have a wide scope for his indi- 
Crowning the glory revealed is the glory that - s ” 
shomssh via beveediines vidual power, tact and influence. 
| Great are symbols of being, but that which is aia 
symboled is greater; It ought to be stated definitely 
Vast the create and beheld, but vaster the in- ret nan 
wand! drenter: and distinctly that it is a poor and 
Back of the sound broods the silence; back of | pusillanimous political economy 
the gift stands the giving; P P . 
Back of the hand that received thrill the sensi- which will altogether sacrifice the 
tive nerves of receiving. mental and moral interests of the 
Space is as nothing to spirit; the deed is out- ; . 
Packie. ae laclege: community to the merely physical, 
| The heart of the wooer is warm, but warmer | Which shrinks from continuing the 
| the heart of the wooing; ‘ : 2 : 
| And up.from the pits where these shiver, and child in school until ” foundation 
| up from the heights where those shine, for self-culture is laid, upon which 
Twin voices and shadows swim starward, and H . 
| , 
Pore tteandge sepia noting the superstructure of an intelligent 
moral life may be raised. 





| RICHARD REALF. 
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ARE the funds o hand—and sufficient 
to pay the teachers each month as other 
State and county officers are paid? If 
not, would it not be an act of both 
justice and good sense to arrange this 
matter in a// the States, so that the 
money necessary to defray the expenses 
‘of the school be provided for in advance. 
It is just as well—nay, it is vastly better 
and more just to do this than to have 
the individual teacher bear the expense 
of this delay. Can we not inaugurate a 
needed reform in this respect? We 
think it ought to be done and that it 
can be done. 





THE Adams County (Ill. ) Teach- 
ers’ Association also held a grand 
meeting at Quincy. The Study of 
History formed an important topic 
of discussion, in which Prof. C. L. 
Hawkins, of Clayton, Prof. B. N. 
Turpin, J. W. Creekmur and O. B. 
Colgate participated. Carlyle, we 
think it is, who says only he who 
understands what has been, can 
know what should be and will be. 
“It is the letter of instructions 
which the old generations write 
and transmits to the new—the 
messsage, verbal or written, which 
all mankind delivers to every man; 
the articulate communication which 
the Past can have with the Present, 
the Distant with what is Here.’’ 
Certainly no more interesting or 
important topic could be devel- 
oped, as it leads out of and away 
from the dry, threadbare infinites- 
mal, ‘‘how to teach grammar!’’ 
State Superintendent Raab was 
present, and addressed the meet- 
ing, urging that neither politics 
nor any special religious belief 
should be taught in the public 
schools. His remarks were ap- 
proved by T. W. McFall, Superin- 
tendent of Quincy schools. Miss 
Emma Schell, of the Webster 
School, gave some interesting class 
exercises, and Prof. David Wil- 
liams, of the Franklin School, also 
read an essay. Prof. Raab urged 
the teachers to make an effort to 
secure State certificates. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Miss Anna Murphy, 
President ; Arthur Roy, Vice Pres- 
ident; Miss Lucy Bowers, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; Prof. S. H. 
Trego, A. R. Smith, C. M. Wil- 
son, Sar2h Derrick and Emma 
Kendall, Executive Committee. 


Prof. Raab addressed the teachers 
on the subject of ‘‘Language,’’ in 
the evening, with the best of re- 
sults, and altogether it was an 


THE STUDY OF MIND. 





[The following essay is by Joseph Block, of the 
Graduating Class (January, 1894), St. Louis 
High School. The essay was read at the Christ- 
mas Eve Literary exercises of the school, Fri- 
day, December 22, 1893.] 


1” one would comprehend the 

full significance of the curricu- 
lum of a school, and especially of 
one devoted to higher education, 
something more is required than a 
mere catalogue of the studies. 
There is necessary, in addition to 
this, the consideration of the prac- 
ticability of the studies and their 
utility in the after life of the indi- 
vidual. Any study which tends 
to broaden the view, to train the 
mind to individual and independ- 
ent thought, to investigation and 
to liberality of opinion, is not only 
admissible, but also desirable. On 
these grounds, if for no other rea- 
sons, psychology is entitled to a 
place in the course of a “‘high 
school,’’ for it tends, above all 
other studies, to these desirable 
ends. 

The objection has been often 
raised that a high school course of 
two, or even four, years is insuffi- 
cient for the proper study of such 
a subject. An exhaustive treat- 
ment cannot be given in that time, 
it is true, but neither is that object 
sought. All that can be expected 
is that the pupil will receive an 
outline, and, as a result of his 
study, carry with him the means 
of investigating the subject at 
geater length, should he so desire. 
Even if this is not the students’ 
pleasure, the good which he de 
rives from the prosecution of the 
study is inestimable and amply re- 
pays him for the time expended in 
its pursuit. The mind grows only 
by regulated exercise, and this 
study furnishes that exercise. He 
is taught to think for himself, The 
exercise, in itself exact, makes 
him exact in his thought and in 
the expression which he gives to 
it. Moreover, he assimilates into 
his mind, unconscious though he 
may be of the fact, a lofty moral 
and ethical teaching. 

Now, let us consider the subject 
of which psychology treats. The 
mind is an indivisible unit of ener- 
gy ; a power to know, to feel and 
to do, manifesting itself as intel- 
lect, sensibility and will. It is 
owing to this unity of the mind 
that it always acts as a whole, nev 
er in part ; hence, our inability to 
do more than one conscious mental 
act atatime. The great distinc- 


suit and the investigation of truths 
pertaining to their special field of 
inquiry, psychology employes this 
power of the mind in the investi- 
gation of this same acting force, 
mind. Here, the extremely inter- 
esting and wonderful feature of the 
mind presents itself. Though easi- 
ly impressed by words and deeds, 
however slight, the malleability of 
the mind is not like that of molten 
metal. It is mind shaped by mind, 
either by itself or the manifesta- 
tion of some other mind. The 
mind is at once the mould, the 
moulder and the thing moulded. 
This plasticity of the mind should 
lead us to the practicing of such 
deeds and the utterance of such 
thoughts as will shape our minds 
and the minds of our associates, in 
accordance with reasonable princi- 
ples. 

Here, in the influence of mind 
upon mind, the second interesting 
fact presents itself. All minds are 
in type the same; that is, perfect, 
different as they may be in degree 
of realization of thistype. This 
fact explains the influence which 
one mind has upon another. Were 
they not the same, it would be im- 
possible for two minds to think in 
the same direction, and for one 
mind to take up into its own act- 
ivity the thoughts of another. 
This perfect type serves as a guide 
to us in our activity. It shows us 
the attainment possible to us, yet 
requiring eternity for its fulfillment, 
and urges us to greater effort. 
Disappointment and pain cease 
to exist as evils and become (to 
the student of psychology) powers 
for good. 

The former serves, especially in 
our younger days, to overthrow in 
our minds those illusory aircastles 
built upon the sands of ‘‘childish 
fancy’’ and aids us in erecting 
in their stead edifices upon the 
solid rock of ‘reason. To the 
more mature mind pain is mere- 
ly a warning Its presence is an 
evidence that the individual’s ad- 
justment to his environment is im- 
perfect and needs amending. But 
this very amending must come 
from the mind itself. The ‘‘pain’’ 
is an experience of the mind as 
sensibility, and acts as astimulus 
It prompts the mind as intelligence 
to consider more carefully its rela- 
[tion to the surrounding condi- 
tions. This leads up to the con- 
sciousness of the imperfection of 
the adjustment, as thus far at- 





other sciences lies in this: Where- 
as, they require the exercise of the 





occasion long to be remembered. 


mind (as intelligence) in their pur- 





tion between psychology and the) 


tained, and to the forming of some 
‘new relation. At this point the 
;mind, acting as will, proceeds 
|to change the conditions so as 


to harmonize with itself, or 
else change its attitude toward the 
exterior world. 

There is in man a spark of di- 
vinity, and this spark is mind. It 
manifests itself as such in its crea- 
tive powers. Even the child pos- 
sesses this power. It is shown in 
the creation of ‘‘words’’ to express 
our thoughts. As an evidence of 
this power in its more mature de- 
grees, weneed but note the various 
works in the fields of art, literature 
and the sciences, all of which yield 
their bounteous stores to the 
skilled husbandry of master minds. 
Did time permit, I might dwell at 
greater length upon this subject, 
and present to you the mind in its 
more specific phases, as intellect, 
sensibility or will, or analyze the 
mental activity involved in the 
processes of ferception and concep- 
tion, in imagination and memory. 
It might be shown to what extent 
this activity depends upon the in- 
dividual himself; how much it 
is owing to his direct ancestry ; 
in how far it is dependent upon the 
whole process of the development 
of the race. 

Owing to the unconscious na- 
ture of much of our mental activi- 
ty, we often lose sight of the im- 
portance of the mind, or look upon 
it merely as a machine. When 
we consider that all our deeds, our 
thoughts, our feelings are but 
manifestations of mind, we can see 
the vast import of the subject, its 
bearing upon our daily existence, 
and realize why it is that the stu- 
dent must be contented if at school 
he receives merely a concise out- 
line. 





THE difference between an intel- 
ligent good man and an ignorant 
bad man is an immeasurable one. 
Our common schools train and 
educate the former; lack of this 
training results in the latter. The 
one has perception, apperception, 
ultimating in right character. The 
latter has neither, ultimating in 
ignorance, vice and crime. Need 
we ask which is the better and more 
helpful and profitable ? 





EVERYTHING seems to be cheap; 
but of what avail is cheapness, if 
there is no money to buy? The 
main thing is missed, if the people 
are unfed, unclothed and unhappy, 
no matter how cheap clothing and 
food may be. 





THE real wealth of a man is the 
number of good things which he 
loves and blesses—which he is 








loved and blessed by. 
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WE ought now, to do our teachers the 
justice to arrange the finances so as to 
pay them promptly at the end of each 
month, as other county and state officers 
are paid? Don’t you think so too? 

a a rs 
Wuy was our life given us, if 
not that we should manfully and 
constantly give it for our brother? 


ae 
ve 





ACTIVE, intelligent men are al- 
ways hopeful, and the greater the 
danger the greater the responsibili- 
ty of those who know a way to 
avert it. It is a great promise the 
educators make to conserve and 
make society safe by intelligence, 
morality, industry and patriotism. 





Our intelligence, humanity and 
Christianity, must be large enough 
and broad enough to front and to 
solve these perplexing questions of 
a more just and equitable distribu- 
tion of the wealth of this nation 
before society will be safe. 





To know, even the black malady 
and helplessness of ignorance is the 
preparation—afar off to be sure— 
for new and wiser ways of living 
and doing. Genuine acting and 
doing by some mysterous and in- 
describable process, we must teach 
the children, brings power for more 
and larger doing—is of itself a sort 
of creation or creating by which 
each of us gets possession of him- 
self or herself. Let us lead along 
this path or towards it all the time. 





Wuart great hope there is for us 
all when we contrast the present 
intelligence of the people and the 
power it gives them, with earlier 
times. Now each man makes or 
unmakes his own character, makes 
or unmakes his own position and 
place. If he is competent and true 
the world wants him and will pay 
readily and largely to secure him; 
if he is a nothing or nothing, he 
finds his place, but the world 


does not stop to look after him to 


any great extent. 





IF we are to be ‘‘shot,’’ in this perlative value. 
world, we had rather be hit with 


the ‘‘snap shots’’ of Miss — 


of the Preston Papers, than by any-| are necessary to successful mental 





Just think of it for a moment! 
We raise a di//ion from the general 
mass of the people to get our gov- 
erning done in Washington. A 
billion? Great Scott! Such gov- 
erning at such a price! Is it in- 
telligent? Is it? Is it not rather 
very unintelligent, knavish, fool- 
ish? Why should it cost a dz/lion 
to govern sixty millions, if we are 
honest, intelligent? Do you not 
see that ignorance costs? 


_— 


WRONG WILL BE RIGHTED. 





“Yet show some pity. 
I show it most of all when I show somes.” 
—Shak. 


“Dre toiad Superintendent John 
G. Gray, of Sussex Co., Del., 
says: ‘‘It is recommended that 
provision be made for the payment 
of teachers’ salaries monthly instead 
of quarterly. No other class of 
laborers are required to wait three 
months for their pay. It is too 
long for any one without capital.’’ 
And so the good work goes on, 
slowly to be sure, but there is a 
movement in the right direction. 
Will the teachers of Delaware take 
hold aud help themselves and the 
schools, too? 
It is officially re, orted that the 
colored teachers were compelled to 
wait from February until the next 
June for their salaries! What other 
State or county officers were put 
off in this way? Is it not this: a 
plain injustice! Mr. Gray points 
out a remedy forthis. We hope to 
see his suggestions adopted. Mr. 
Gray makes another wise sugges- 
tion also, not only for Delaware, 
but for all the other States. He says: 
‘‘We should provide for the pur- 
chasing of school room apparatus, 
and pedagogical literature. In 
providing these privileges it must 
be remembered we do not provide 
the things, but simply the right to 
purchase them out of the school 
money when local authorities are 
so disposed. Just as a citizen is 
unable to manifest his powers of 
invention and skill without the 
equipments of his trade, so is 
a teacher often unable, empty- 
handed, to do credit to his ability 
as a demonstrator and capacities as 
an instructor when without the 
material aids to put abstract ideas 
in visible form. 
‘“The modern contrivance for 
assistance in teaching of all grades 
from the primary to the highest, 
have been, where employed, of su- 


‘*They are not only instructive, 
but attractive, and both agencies 





thing else you could fire at us. 


the body, the mind must be at- 
tracted to its operations. That we 
are in need of such means I will 
only further argue by stating that 
in no school of the county have I 
found such an equipment as is 
needed, and in many of the coun- 
try districts I have found them 
without even a respectable dlack- 
board, but only a miserable rough 
or wornout surface as an excuse.’’ 
A few copies of the ‘Preston 
Papers’’ circulated in Delaware 
would do a world of good. 


IOWA. 








We will mend thy wages.— Shak. 
HER is a good word spoken for 
the school director by J. J. 
Dofflemyer, of Linn Co. These 
words might be, and we think 
should be, spoken oftener for our 
school officers. He says: ‘‘I have 


Pale Faces 


show Depleted Blood, poor 
nourishment, everything 
bad. They are signs of 
Anemia, 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
with hypophosphites, en- 
riches the blood, purifies the 
skin, cures Anzemia, builds 
up the system. Physicians, the 
world over, endorse it. 
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found directors, as a whole, most | 
reasonable men who, often for no 
other compensation than the abuse 
which the ungrateful public so fre- 
quently bestows, practice the great- 
est self-denial in the interest of the 
schools. I think, as a class, that 
they are everywhere in sympathy 
with teachers and ready always to 
support them in all reasonable 
matters. They are usually quite 
practical men, ready to make, hon- 
orably, the most of the situation 
Of course, they often err, but prob- 
ably not more frequently than we 
ourselves. Our organization will 
fail if we neglect to include the di- 
rector.’’ 

He says also that ‘‘Linn Co. is 
one of the largest and richest of the 
Iowa counties. About us are most 
certain evidences of prosperity. 
We grow our share of the corn, we 
raise more than our quota of hogs. 
Our schools, too, we are proud to 
say, equal those of any country in 
this State, celebrated for its good 
schools. I presume that I may as 
well add that our teachers are as 
poorly paid as those of any other 
county. 

‘*Evidently, for the sake of the 
profession, teachers’ wages should 
be increased, and the parties who 
could most effectively work to this 
end are the teachers themselves; 
and, manifestly the best means for 
them to intelligently use will be 
found in that organization of which 
each shall be a willing and efficient 
part. Local agitation of the sub- 
ject will bring it before the minds 
of the people, but organization 
throughout the State must be 
effected before the State Legisla- 
ture can be induced to act. 


“ACTINA,”’ 


The Great Bey WY Jey Restorer! 


ony CATARRH cure. 


THIS WONDERFUL ELECTRO- 
CHEMI1CO INVENTION is a new depart- 
ure in the Oculi-t’s art, and must soon become 
a household necessity. Then will spectacles 
become unknown and congenital dis- 
ease and malformation of the eye be a thing 
of the past. 

Why will you be bled of your money 
by experimentalizing Oculists and so-called 
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Glaucoma, [Iritis, Ophthalmia, and 
weakened Vision from any cause readily 
or to **Actina”’ as thousands testify. In 

t, there is no disease of the eye but 
what may, under proper stimulation and elec- 
trical excitation be permanently cured. This 
can be done by ‘Actina”’ as surely as the 
sun shines and fire burns. Catarrh, Deaf- 
ness,Hay Fever, Weer wen cp wea Throat, 
Coldsand Bronchial and Lung Troubles 
cannot exist under the influence of “Actina.”’ 
“Actina”’ is a Perfect Electric Pocket 
Battery, usable by young as well as old, and 
at all times and in all places; you lose no time 
from business, you treat pore and the one 
instrument can be used by the entire family. 
Beware of fraudulent imitations. Seethat the 
name “W. ijson, Inventor, Pat. No. 341- 
712” is stamped on each instrument. 
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training. For while we may drive 


“If we look to mutual help in 





raising teachers’ wages by ‘rais- 
ing’ better teachers, we must fur- 
ther co-operate with the superin- 
tendent in the teachers’ institutes 
and other public means of advanc- 
ing the condition of our profession. 
We must attend the institutes and 
county associations and must pro- 
vide for other public meetings to 
keep the professional spirit alive ’’ 

Let the more than twen'y thous- 
and teachers of Iowa adopt the 
wise suggestions of State Supt 
Wolfe, of Missouri, and interest 
the tax-payers in this beneficent 
and righteous movement. 





Is it not plain to be seen that 
self-government by fools and il- 
literates is ruin? 
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ARE the funds on hkand—and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month | 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? Arrangements should be made 
for doing our teachers this justice a/| 
year in advance. 

Se ae ee 
LET us not attempt to either re- | 
_sist or restrain the work of these | 


leading educators. The results of 


their work in all these States will) 


be found to be our choice-t wealth, | 
our greatest glory. 


‘ | 





Is not ignorance an injury to the | 
individual as well as a damage} 
and a menace to the State? Is it| 
not time to say and to have our 
‘‘say’’ ripen into legislation, that | 
injury to the least member of the) 
community is a damage to every) 
member of the community ? 





So many people are sent out in| 
the world on an errand they are 
too weak for, and that too by a path 
they cannot find, that if in any 
way we may be able to help some, 
we ought to feel it a great privilege | 
to help such, and an earnest, kindly 


word spoken or printed may be) 


just the guide and board they 
needed to walk up and out to suc- 
cess and victory. 





EACH day’s events put to proof 
the spring and force of our intelli- 
gence, and we constantly manifest 
its practical power in our action or 
want of action. 

Mr. Davip A. WELLS, probably 
the ablest writer on economics in 
this country, finds the deep-lying 
cause of our fiscal and commercial 





dangers in the popular ignorance of | 


financial and economic literature 
and experience on the part of the 
great body of the people. Our 


schools of all grades ought to give 


this subject more attention. 





TRUTH of any kind breeds ever} 


new and better truth. 

LET us send it forth, the torch 
of intelligence flaming in the hearts 
of the people. 








m 
oe 


mean yet, in this country, that the 
millions of laborers shall starve to 


keep the privileged hundreds in 
luxurious ease. 





THESE sour apples of misery so 
abundant are the fruit of our own 
ignorance, selfishness and wisdom 


_—_ 





Is the governing and guidance 


‘of this country sufficiently wise? 


If not, is there not a remedy for 
this unwise plan and its conse- 
quences in the hands of the people? 
We point out the better way. 


rd 


THESE teachers are the drill- 


|sargeants of intelligence, industry, 


obedience and frugality. Let them, 
with wise words of command, say 
‘*forward’’ march to all the chil- 
dren in all the States. 


er 


THE most meritorious are always 
the first to recognize the claims of 
merit in others. 





It takes a giant’s force and the 


'vision and wisdom of prophets, 


these days, to be sure that intelli- 
gence, virtue and patroitism alone 


are triumphant and victorious. 


ope 





\CLARK COUNTY (ILL.) TEACHERS. 


S bem Annual Clark County (Ill. ) 
Teachers’ Association was held 
in the court room in Marshall, the 
first of the month, and out of the 
130 teachers employed in the coun- 
ty, 120 were present. Reports 
were heard from all over the coun- 
ty on the work of establishing li- 
braries in the various schools. It 


|was found that over $1,000 had 
|been raised for this purpose since 


September 1, and that more than 
2,000 volumes had been purchased. 

The crowning event of the ses- 
sion was an oratorical contest, in 


| which there were six contestants. 
_The highest honors were won this 
year, as Jast, by Miss Nana Ar- 


mentrout, of Westfield. The judges 
were: Prof. Cooley, of Westfield 
College; Prof. Brinkly, of Austin 
College, Effingham, and Supt. 
Carrick, of Edgar County. 

How does it happen that the la- 
dies are walking off with the hon- 
ors to such an extent in Illinois, 


|as in other States ? 





THE ‘‘progress’’ and the ‘‘pros- 


‘perity”’ that results in leaving the 


mass unclothed, unfed, unshel- 


tered and unhappy, is both a 
shabby prosperity and an unright- 
/eous prosperity. 
INTELLIGENCE does not quite) 


opposite. 


| /talian; Spain, Spanish, Portugal, 


It is greater to be a leader of PRACTICAL POLITICS, 
ideas than to be only a leader 


of armies, and the people begin to ails ania 


Ideas grow, PROF: JOSEPH FRENCH 
spread, help, regenerate man and JOHNSON, of the University 
society alike. Armies destroy and|of Pennsylvania, in an article on 


beget hate, bring poverty, ruin and ‘the ‘‘College Professor and Poli- 
despair. 





He shall in strangeness stand no further off 
Than in a politic distance. 


realize this fact. 





The teacher is greater|tics’’ in the University Extension 
magazine for December, says: 

more, puts love in place of hate, | ‘There are people who think 
that teachers and college professors 
|should keep out of practical poli- 
itics. Certain members of college 
\faculties who made public their 
|political opinions or preferences 
\last year have been harshly criti- 
We hope to see | cised on the score that they 
‘dragged the college into politics.’ 

A recent magazine article on ‘The 
|College Professor in Politics’ de- 
‘clares that of all the devices, in- 
Ir is said that the several lan-|trigues, and trickery developed in 
guages spoken in foreign lands |the campaign of 1892, ‘the influ- 
range under the following heads ;|€"C€ most to be deplored - that 
France. which caused the professors in our 
|universities and colleges to turn 
from the pages of their Homers and 
et 3 5 “ae | Livys and throw their energies into 
ceriagwete: Ruan, Rasen; Ane- ithe channels of political effort.’ 


than thesoldier, learns more, creates 


peace and plenty instead of poverty 
andcrimeand bloodshed. Justice, 
reason, progress, follow the work 


of the teacher. 





Is it not plain that 
this is best for our growing Chris- 
tian civilization ? 





in all the States provision made for 
sustaining and extending the work 
of the teacher. 





ro 


In England, Fnxglish ; 
French; Germany, German; Italy, 





‘The public be 
d——d,”’ spirit is not altogether 
wholesome or safe, but quite the 
We rather think it is 
plainly to be seen that this is not|rance only because they are un- | 
| success, but the want of success. 


tria, German, Switzerland, French, The author probably wrote that 
Italian and German; Turkey, Ava-| sentence in all sincerity, yet it is 
bic; Holland, | quite possible that he would not 
Dutch; Norway, Norwegian; Swe-| have written it, or ever thought of 
den, Swedish; writing it, if a majority of the pro- 
fessors who turned from their 
|Homers and Livys in 1892 had 
| worked for his or for some other 
man’s party. If the professors 
in an American college believe 
that the election of a certain candi- 
date will be better for the country 
than the election of his rival, it is 
impossible to find any good reason 
why they should not make public 
their belief if they do it as citizens 
and not as ‘professors.’ The eigh- 
teen Amherst professors who united 
‘in a public profession of their re- 
gard for Grover Cleveland last year 
on erred in the manner of doing, for 
| How little part of the road to they gave the public the impression 
|the infinite can the wisest teacher | nee moneape Snenbty hai preety 
| : a |If they had declared their senti- 
|show his pupil? We should be| . : : 

|ments singly or in company with 
\citizens representing other voca- 


tions, their action could not have 
va been censured.’’ 
Is ignorance, bigotry and friv- 


Belgium, French; 


Denmark, Danish; 
Greece, Greek. 





THE world can take its choice 
but it must take also the conse- 
There is in this kind of 
a character a sort of 


quences 





architectural 
|nobleness—it stands there ike a 
|great solid, square ‘built edifice, 
| finished symmetrically, complete. 
| You judge that a true builder built | 
|it, and he did. Put thought and 
| wisdom in the head of the world, | 
|and we shall fight a// battle vic- 


| toriously. 





thankful for any trend given us 
thitherward. 








olity a disease of prolonged infancy?} A wisk man—a great soul, not 
Is it? How long some diseases do | only to see the truth, but to teach 
seem to hang on it, to speak it, better yet to do it. 
oe Front this, teacher; care for him, 

Now the world has to obey him| provide for him generously and 
who ¢hinks and who clearly sees in| promptly. Such an one is salt for 
the world. It is light, or failing | us, health for us, safety for us. 
in that, it is lightning. |When you get such, hold on. 


| There are not too many such. 











THE ignorant continue in igno- 








THE penalty of irreverence is 


| consciously ignorant. blindness. 
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‘THE ST. LOUIS SOCIETY OF PED- 


AGOGY. 


2 Bese re-organization of this so- 

ciety has been followed by 
a revival work 
throughout our city schools un- 
precedented in the history of our 


in educational 


school system. 

The Section in Psychology, led 
by E. H. Long has an attendance 
much larger than is generally ac- 
corded to so abstruse a subject, and 
is characterized by animated dis- 
cussions and steadily deepening 
interest. 

The Section in Pedagogy, led by 
F. E. Cook, manifests an interest, 
as evinced by the large number of 
members belonging to it, far in 
excess of anything expected. This 
is due largely to the clear and pop- 
ular exposition given by the leader 
of the section devoted to the theory 
of Education. 

The Section in Ethics, Wm. M. 
Bryant, leader, is constantly grow- 
ing in interest and in numbers, 
and the history of ethical theories 
has proved both stimulating to 
thought, and prolific in discussion. 

The Section in History is large- 
ly attended by those interested in 


general culture outside the field of 
The handling 
of the subject, by Geo. E. Sey- 
mour, is along the lines of cause| these doable things without delay, 
and effect, dwelling on matters of 
detail only so far as needed to dis- 
close the springs of political and 
religious action, thus leading toa 
fuller and more adequate view of 
the organic character of social de- 


historical inquiry. 


velopment. 


The Section in Art, led by Miss 
A. C. Fruchte, is made popular by 
attempting to illlustrate the text 
by the use of pictures, giving a 
panoramic view of the progress of| beyond the borders of the State. 
thought in this department of en- 


deavor. 


The Section in Literature, led 
has attracted 
many by the popular exposition of | ent writes to the editor: 
the growth of English Literature 


by F. L. Soldan, 


as found in the great masters. 


Under the leadership of Geo. W. 
Krall, the Section in Natural Sci- 
ence is doing work in which is 
specially emphasized the scientific 
method, and looks to the clarifying 
carefully | in 


of principles through 
chosen experiments. 
Finally, the Section in Kinder 


garten Work and Observation of 
Child Life, under the direction of 
Miss Mary C. McCulloch, is eager- 
ly occupied upon the themes ap- 


propriate to that department. 


These meetings are held inthe 
High School building, on Grand 
and Finney Avenues, and are open 
to the general public. No such 
awakening of thought along so 
many lines of investigation was 


city and vicinity are contributing 


tion of the work done in the sev- | 
eral sections. 


OBEDIENCE, humility, and cor- 
rect moral conduct—these are es- 
sential to be taught, whatever else 
we get or do not get. 
niacin itil tae camara 

Yrs, there are yet a great host 
of noble, open-hearted, intelligent 
Let 


them be heard from and justice and 


people alive in the world. 


equity will grow visible and find 
expression and enactment. Igno- 
rance and selfishness and distrust 
are now dominant. Have we not 
had enough of these? The present 
condition is not a careless one; in 
fact we are on the way to cure now, 
because the people see how danger- 
ous ignorance and selfishness and 
unbelief is. More intelligence and 
love will reveal to us an endless 
host of helpful things that can be 
done for our weak brothers and 
sisters. Let each one of us get at 


at once, and the cloud will lift. 





KENTUCKY. 





O! he sits high in all the people’s hearts. 
—Shak, Julius Caesar. 


HE Home and School, under the 
vigorous, wise, practical man- 
agement of Prof, Alexander L 
Peterman, has already become a 
power for good in educational cir- 
cles in the State of Kentucky and 


No good thing can be spoken or 
done in one State without the re- 
sults being felt in all the other 
States. This is what a correspond- 


‘‘Your crusade against the dack- 
less bench meets my hearty ap- 
proval, and you may add the slate- 
less pupil and the dlackboardless 
room. 

‘*The schoolhouse ought to be 
better than the average residence 
every district, and the best 
building in every town. 
-| ‘*The teacher ought to be the 
best man or woman, physically, 
intellectually and morally, and the 
district trustee (one, not three) the 


to be regarded by the richest citi- 
zen as well as by the poorest, a 
genuine blessing for his family.”’ 


writes: ‘‘Last year we too had the 
‘backless bench.’ But by reading 
expected, but the people of the|to the trustees the 
found in Home and School, we have 
to the success of this great enter-| succeeded in securing seats and 
prise by their intelligent apprecia- | desks and many other much-needed 


Prof. G. M. Copley, Maynard, 


many items 





improvements. 

‘‘We buried the ‘backless bench’ 

with all the honors due a servant 
that has served ‘these hundred 
years.’ There were a good many 
dry eyes at that funeral, for none 
of us enjoyed its presence or com- 
pany. 
‘Success to our honorable State 
Superintendent for his suggestive 
plans of work; also to Home and 
School for its persistence in showing 
trustees and teachers their duty.’’ 


ae. 


MORE OF IT. 








H=E= is another item showing 
in a brief way the results of 
ignorance and strife born of self- 
ishness. Take the fact that only 
a portion of the losses result- 
ing from the great Homestead 
strike are included in the fol- 
lowing tabulated statement: It 
lasted nearly nine months, and 
as the monthly pay-roll there was 
about $250,000 per month, the loss 
to the strikers for the entire period 
of the troubles was about $1,290,- 
000. The Secretary of Internal 
Affairs says that 2o estimate of the 
loss sustained by the company 
could be obtained. The expense 
to the State of Pennsylvania in 
maintaining the National Guard at 
Homestead was $440,356,31. Here 
is a total combined loss and expen- 
diture of $1,690,256.31 for the nine 
months, with an undefined loss 
from the suspension of business, 
and, perhaps, the permanent trans- 
fer of some of it to other places to 
be added to the above sum. Would 
not wisdom and co-operation be 
wiser and better and cheaper? 
Every teacher in the State of Penn- 
sylvania will be made to feel the 
pinch of this dead waste, beside the 
loss to children of school attend- 
ance, the physical weakness from 
lack of food, the fates and strifes 
engendered, who can measure 
these ? 
How slow we seem to be in 


learning that 
“Tenorance is the curse of God.”’ 





WE shall find that there is noth- 
ing wrong in establishing, main- 
taining and extending our common 
unsectarian school 





clearest-headed business man in the 
community. The free school ought 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





Let men say we be men of good government. 
—Shakespeare’s Henry IV. 


ij tess University of Pennsylva- 
nia has already done a heroic 
and practical work for the intro- 
duction of University Extension. 
Prof. Joseph French Johnson, of 
this institution, says wisely that 
“‘the college president who is re- 
ported to have said that he was 
interested in only theology and 
philosophy, and voted for neither 
party, cannot prudently be set up 
as an exemplar by college presi- 
dents who want to see the number 
of their students increase. 
‘“‘Grave questions are pressing 
upon the American people for set- 
tlement. Issues are working out 
that in history will rank as more 
important than any ever solved or 
undertaken in the Old World, 
ancient or modern. 
‘The right solution can be 
reached only in the friction of the 
best brains, in the earnest and con- 
scientious co-operation of the best 
men. No man with power to help 
the miserable may plead that he is 
not interested in misery. 
‘‘Government is not a plaything 
for the amusement of such men as 
like it ; it is a mighty engine whose 
wheels never stop turning, and 
undirected it may crush life and 
hope out of millions of people. Its 
management demands and deserves 
the skill and counsel of the strong- 
est and best disciplined minds in 
the country.”’ 


— 





CoMPLAINING or fault-finding in 
the world profits little. Stating of 
truth and fact in a kindly way 
may profit. There are too many 
in the world who seem to say work, 
but don’t think—as if thought or 
the power of thinking and of ex- 
pression was not at ad// times and in 
all places precisely ¢he thing that 
is most wanted and needed. The 
fatal person, is he not always the 
unthinking man—the man who 
cannot think and see, but only 
grope and miss seeing the nature 
of things he is to work with? He 
misses it; mistakes it; takes it for 
‘one thing. and it is quite another 
thing, and it leaves him standing 
like a futility, or fool. Theresuch 
an one is the fatal man; unutter- 
ably and irretrievably’ fata/ for 
himself and for all who in any way 
depend upon him. 














much the opposite of wrong. 


system, but 


NATURE, better than we, per- 
fects her grandeur by her goodness. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTIIENT. 








Business Notes. 

Mr. L. P. GOODHUE, who has had 
many years experience as an advertis- 
ing agent, has taken charge of our 
advertising department. 


National Normal University. 


We learn from those who are in the 
National Normal University of Leba- 
non, Ohio, that that institution has a 
fine attendance, which is increasing 
every day with large representation 
from the western and southern states. 
The business department has _ been 
“greatly enlarged and improved, the 
course of study made more practical 
and the facilities for study increased. 

The new edition of the 250 page cat- 
alogue is just published. Prof. R. N. 
Roark, Dean of the Normal department 
of the Kentucky State College, says of 
this catalogue: ‘‘I have thoroughly en- 
joyed reading it. It isa text book on 
education, far superior to any other I 
know of. The catalogue is sent free to 
any one requesting it.”’ 








World’s Falr Portfolios Free. 


To bring our through car line run- 
ning between St. Louis, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh, Washington, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia and New York, 
with its superb service of vestibuled 
trains, Pullman dining, parlor and 
drawing room sleeping cars, before the 
traveling public, we have prepared an 
elegant portfolio of World’s Fair Views, 
taken from the official government pho- 
. tographs. 

These portfolios will be issued weekly 
until the volume of twenty numbers is 
completed. 


Size of portfolio, 11x13 inches, six- | 


teen views in each, three hundred and 
twenty in all, and will be sent free to 
any address on receipt of ten cents each 
in coin or postage stamps, to cover cost 
of mailing. Upon receipt of full sub- 
scription $2.00, each number will be 
mailed as fast as issued. Sample copies 
can be seen at the office of this paper. 

Cut this out, state where you saw the 
advertisement, and forward to O. P. Mc- 
Carty, General Passenger Agent, Balti- 
more & Ohio Southwestern R’y, ‘‘Port- 
folio Department,’’ St. Louis, Mo. 





THE BOOK OF THE FAIR, which cost 
the Bancroft Company such a heavy 
outlay, is an assured success, subscrip- 
tions having already exceeded 100,000 
and still keep coming in as fast as ever. 
What has given this work such great 
popularity has been not only the plan 
but the execution. Nothing could have 
better fitted popular requirements than 
a work which covered the whole ground, 
historical and descriptive, and executed 
in the highest style of art. 





Don’t Fail 


TO READ our very liberal offer of 
‘“Longfellow’s kvangeline’”’ in another 
column. It is a beautiful book. It can 
be secured free by subscribing for the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, or by sending 
40 cents in stamps. 


| Meetings. 


THE “enthusiasm” of the Preston | 
Papers becomes infectious. What on | 
earth is so dangerous in our schools as a 
little enthusiasm! It is the rule and 
practice of some of these old backwoods, | 
sole-leather school-keepers whenever | 
| they see ahead to “hit it.’’ ‘The Pres- 
| ton Papers’ don’t spend much time on | 
this class; but it does ‘‘go for’’ the old | 
hide-bound, stingy, dilapidated commit- | 
teeman. It takes their heads off with a | 
scimitar, but they keep walking round | 
just the same. They know justas much 
and do just as much as if their heads | 
were on! 








“The Preston Papers,’ you | 
see, are worth buying, reading, loaning. | 
See page 14 just how to get them with | 
this journal—a year, sent for $1.00, 
postpaid. Be careful your teacher, or | 
pupil, or a school officer gets hold of 
the Preston Papers. They will get some | 
new ideas. Is there anything quite so | 
dangerous as new ideas? Be careful! 
See supplement. 
SS 

EACH successive number of THE Book | 
OF THE FAIR, by Hubert Howe Ban-| 
croft, lets us more and more into the 
plan of the work, which is such, while 
avoiding too lengthy description, as to 
cover the entire ground with sufficient | 
detail, and present in permanent form | 
all the characteristics of the great Ex- | 
position. | 





An Excellent Sunday School Singing | 
Book. 


BRIGHT LIGHT is the cheerful name 

of Mr. S. W. Straub’s new Singing Book 

| for Sunday Schools and Young People’s 
Mr. Straub is a veteran com- 
|poser and compiler of books of this | 
| class. This book we find upon thorough 
| examination is full of fresh and beauti- | 
|ful songs that children and all will | 
learn quickly and enjoy greatly. The | 
words are ofa high order, earnest and | 
telling, yet the language is clear, sim- 
ple and powerful, while the tunes are | 
inspiring and the harmony is rich. Over 

one hundred hymn-writers and over 
fifty composers are represented, making | 
the most refreshing variety. It is well | 
bound and the type is clear. It con- | 
tains 208 pages. The price is 35c. The | 
publishers, S. W. Straub & Co., 245 | 
State Street, Chicago, I1l., offer to mail 
one copy of Bright Light for examina- | 
tion upon receipt of 20 cents. 








WE have known more or less of the | 
“Actina,’”? and can say it’s a genuine | 





article, and has great merit. Try it 
and you will not regret it. 

—_———_+ oe 

ONE cannot read ‘The Preston | 

| 

| 


Papers’’ without feeling that the wide- | 
awake, enthusiastic little principal of | 
School No. 4 drew her pay right along, | 
hourly and daily; and that the monthly | 
stipend from the ‘Board’? was the | 
smallest part of it, though it is a source | 
of satisfaction to be able to state that in | 
this instance, as in all others of such | 
work, her ability, enthusiam and devo- 
tion were amply recognized in cash. | 
The book contains 144 pages, in large, 
clear type, bound in handsome cloth | 
covers, with gold stamp. See supple- | 
ment for full particulars, 








The Boy Is Father to the Man. 


“As the Twig Is Bent So Is the Tree Inclined.” 
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REAPS SUCCESS. : 


Economy is taught, an education is given by our plan for placing the. 
Revised Encyclopedia Britannica in the home of every one of our 


readers. 


Teach your boy the value of a dime. He will then know what to do 


| with his dollars later in life. 


If this lesson in economy was the only end in view it would still be 


| worth your attention, but how infinitely more valuable is it when you knuw 


that this end is but a means to a greater end, the bringing into your home of 
the greatest literary work the world has ever known; the placing of a liberal 
education within the reach of every member of your family; the making of 
your home, the peer of any public library in the world, so far as the facts cf 
history, the discoveries of science and the practical knowledge of the world 
are concerned, 

Isn’t it worth trying? Investigate the matter at once. We don’t want 
you to act till you think. If you think we know how you will act. 


READ OUR PROPOSITION: 


On receipt of only One Dollar we will forward to you, charges prepaid, 
the entire set of 20 volumes, the remaining $9.00 to be paid at the rate of 
10 cents a day (to be remitted monthly).. A beautiful dime savings bank 
will be sent with the books, in which the dime may be deposited each day 
This edition is printed from new, large type on a fine quality of paper, and 
is strongly bound in heavy manilla paper covers, which with proper care will 
last for years. Bear in mind that the entire 20 volumes are delivered to 
Your address, with all charges paid to any part of the United States. 


This is a special offer made only to the readers of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 


EpvucaTion and will remain open for a limited time only 


Cut this out and send to PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 208 
Vine St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 volumes of Revised Encyclopedia 
Britannica, as above described, together with your Dime Savings Bank, for 
which I enclose One Dollar, and further agree to remit 10 cents a day (remit- 
ting the same monthly) until the remaining $9.00 is fully paid. 
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TEACHERS WANTED | ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


For every department of instruction by the 
Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, Tenn. 
Large number of vacancies reported from the 
best schools of the South and Southwest. 
rocti2t 


Terre Haute, Ind. A College of Engineering, 
Well endowed, well aieipyee. Courses in Mechan- 
ical, Electrical, Civil Engineering, and Chemistry* 


Extensive Machine Shops, Laboratories, Drawing 
Rooms, Library. Expenses low. Address 
H, T. EDDY, Prest. 
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Cut this. Coupon out and send to PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 208 Vine St., St. Louis, Mo. 





St. Louis, Mo. 


Find inclosed $1.00, for which send Four Art Port- 
folios avd the Journal for one year. 


ofthe World's Fair, | ~*s--—— 


Copies of $25.00 Worth of Superb Photographs. 


The achievements in Mechanics, in Architecture, in Art and in Science of that great event, with all its marvelous Exhibits, 
Scenes and Surroundings, which produced the sublime spectacle, has passed away, but thanks to photography, it yet 
lives for the entertainment and edification of the multitudes and for posterity in a realistic and 


Magnificent Panorama of the World’s Fair, 


Showing pictures of grand Buildings, of glittering Domes, of massive Arches. of noble Statuary, of jetting Fountains, of beautiful 
interior Exhibits, of Venetian Cannas: naing over the deep Lagoons of Pavilions, of Foreign Villages, of Cafes, 
of the Wooded Island, and many other attractions of the Dream City and 


The Famous Midway Plaisance, The Bazaar of Nations, or the Side-Show of the World’s Falr. 


a aemeiatt = a 


THOSE WHO WENT TOTHE FAIR _ | THOSE WHO DID NOT GO 


Will live again in these pictures and accompanying | Will find in them a source of great delight and edu- 
descriptions, the delights they experienced on that | cation. With such pictures and descriptions they can 
memorable trip to the Fair. They are sure to ex- | yet visit the Fairin all its glory. Parents should se- 
claim, ‘‘Why, it seems as though I am right there!’’ | cure this beautiful pictorial history for their children. 


Our Panorama of the World’s Fair consists of OVER 200 SEPARATE AND DISTINCT VIEWS. It is issued in the form of Four 
Art Portfolios, EACH PART CONTAINS 55 SURPRISINGLY BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHS. The four parts contain over 200 Mag- 
nificent Photographs, making the grandest and best collection of World’s Fair Views issued—worthy a place on the center-table of the most 
elegant mansion. Everyone should have the entire collection of Four Parts. PART ONE now ready. PART TWO will be ready in one 
week, and PARTS THREE and FOUR the following week. 


A Partial List of the Views in Part One. 






























Court of Honor. | John Bull Locomotive. 
This is considered the most majestic scene | 
that has ever been wrought by the hands of men. | 


Columbus’ Caravels. 


Exact reproductions of the Santa Maria, Nina 
and Pinta, ships in which Columbus sailed in 
his discovery of America. 


The Ferris Wheel. 
The highest wheel in the world, and one of 
the mechanical wonders of this age. 


Battle Ship, Illinois. : 
An exact reproduction of one of America’s 
finest war vessels fully equipped. 


California State Building. 


Cost $75,000; next tothe largest state building. | 


Oldest successful railroad locomotive in America. 


Manufactures Building. 


The largest building in the world, which cost 
$1,700,000, and had nearly 44 acres of floor space. 


Administration Building. 


Cost $550,000, and considered the architectural 
gem of the Fair. 


Woman’s Buildin 


* 
Cost $138,000, and was _ exclusively to 
woman’s work, 


Transportation Building. 


One of the most attractive and georgeous build- 
ings on the grounds. 


lrish Village. 
Reproduction of a typical village in Ireland, and 
one of the greatest attractions on the Midway. 


Cliff Dwellers. 


A reproduction of the homes of that curious race 
of Indians. 


Palace Mechanical Arts. 


Cost $1,200,000 ; 850 feet long and 500 feet broad. 


Ostrich Farm. 


An exhibit of live ostriches. 
Interior ManufacturesBuilding. 
Interior Covernment Building. 





Number of State Buildings, Etc. 





READ OUR WONDERFUL OFFER. 


We will give the 200 Photographic Views in Four Art Portfolios and the AmERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one year, BOTH ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ALL EXPENSE, 
to everyone sending $1.00 and one Coupon; or, if you are now a subscriber we will 
send the Four Parts or Portfolios to you /ree of charge for one Coupon and FIFTY 





CENTS. 





The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is the Great Educational Journal of Amer- 
ica. It is entertaining to every teacher and friend of education. 
tion, and reaches more intelligent and enterprising peo le than any similar publication in 
this country. Its editions are read by more than 200,000 people. 

Accept this wonderful bargain at once while it is good; it may be withdrawn. Address 


It has a larger circula- 
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PERRIN & SMITH, 208 Vine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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~ SUPPLEMENT 


GPECIAL_TO TEACHERSD 


‘ 


The Preston Papers. 
HAVE YOU SERN IT? »« HAVE YOU READ IT? » HAVE YOU HEARD OF IT? 


THE BRICHTEST BOOK OF THE DECADE. 
BREEZY, ENTERTAINING, INSTRUCTIVE, THOUGHT-PROVOKING. 


——— ~~~ ~~) 


SaaS 
————~ ———— 








Just the book to be welcomed by every live, wide-awake teacher in the land. | IT WILL MAKE YOU READ! 
Brimming Over with Infectious Enthusiasm, New 


Thoughts, New Ideas, to say nothing of old ideas IT WILL MAKE YOU LAUGH ! 
arrayed in clothes 80 new, 80 cic, 80 Bpick and span IT WILL MAKE YOU THINK! 


you would not know them. 
It will showin a new light the higher possibilities of your noble calling. 
oda UNIQUE BOOKbe It will stimulate to renewed exertions, 
By a Teacher of Many Years’ Experience, Whose It is full of practical hints and suggestions, which will help to solve the 


Heart, and Soul and Life are Lee which daily confront and perplex the 
Absorbed in Her Work. 


Every Teacher Should Read It. 





lt treats exhaustively of the important subjects of 


GOVERNMENT, PUNISHMENT, RESPONSIBILITY, EX- 
AMINATIONS, PRIZE GIVING, MANAGEMENT, 
ENVIRONMENTS, HEALTH, WHISPERING, 
MANNERS, DRESS, OVERWORK, HOBBIES. 








Every Parent Should Read It. 
The Older Students are Delighted With It. 


Miss Preston is engaged as Principal of School No, 4, in Oldtown, and her 
second assistant, who has been there twenty-one vears previous to Miss 
Preston's advent, and thinks she knows some things about how to 


teach that particular school, writes the “Papers,” It tells how Miss Preston taught Geography, Grammar, Penman- 


They are in the form of letters to the State Superintendent, and set fortn in Ship, Spelling, Reading, Primary Arithmetic, 
detail the New Ideas and Methods with which the new principal startles Composition. 
the staid educational circles of Oldtown. 





‘ : : IT HAS A CHAPTER ON 
They lead off in the condemnatory interrogative style, but the supposed 


writer gradually thaws out, and warms into the enthusiastic admirer, Teachers’ Reports, 





It ia the book of an enthusiast, and yet is Eminently Practical. It The Museum, 
condemns with unsparing pen the faults of the old hide-bound, iron clad 


aystems and rules, but never fails to point out a remedy, Teachers’ Examinations. 


a ae 


a? \S) 


C 


oe 

ry {LEASE REMEMBER that this remarkable book is ot the fine-spun theorizing of a mere dreamer, but sets forth 
: the actual, Bona-Fide Experiences of a Born Teacher, alive and tingling to her very finger tips with the desire to 

compass EvERY Posstpuaty in what she believes to be THe Nosiest CALLING ON EARTH. Enthusiastic, practical, loving her 

ao~e2ee work for its own sake, wide awake to its boundless possibilities, she has given to the profession and to our literature a book 


ree : cae ; . : A ae 
* “whose usefulness and helpfulness issimply immeasurable. Perhaps the greatest lesson which it conveys to the inquiring teacher 


is that found between the lines—that all successful work in this world, of whatsoever calling, isthat which is done for its own sake, which 
brings its ‘‘own exceedingly great reward’’ to the worker. One cannot read PRESTON PAPERS without feeling that the wide-awake; 
enthusiastic little principal of Schoo! No 4 drew her pay right along, hourly and daily; and that the monthly stipend from the ‘‘Board’’ was 
the smallest part of it, though it is a source of satisfaction to be able to state that in no instance, as in all others of such work, her ability, 
enthusiasm and devotion were amply recognized in cash. The book contains 144 PaGss, in large, clear type, bound in HANDSOME CLOTH 
Covers witH GoLp STAMP. 
“= Sent An where Postpaid, for One Doll = ade 
= “1 te na y dna , p ! | or e @) ar. I 


. 
. 








YOU OUGHT TO HAVE ACOPY. IT WILL PAY YOU. TRY IT. 


The Above Book Postpaid and the American Journal of Education Sent One Year for $4.00! 
“ee PERRIN & SMITH, 


Publishers American Journal of Education, 


208 VINE STREET, ST. LOUIS. 
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THE Albert Teache 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager., 


tfebm6. 


Has found 


rs ; Age ney positions for 


more than 1300 teachers. New Hand Book gives full information. 


211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


First Steps in the Patrtotie Education of American Children. 
ADOPTED BY THE W.R. CORPS AND STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO: OF INDIANA. 
THE PATRIOTIC PRIMER FOR THE LITTLE CITIZEN, ®¥™4!l, postpaid, 


Gives the political history of the United States and the relations of children to the government of 
the home, the school and their country in a compact and interesting form. 


THE HISTORY, ETHICS and MANUAL of the “AMERICAN PATRIOTIC SALUTE.’ 


GOD and our Country.’’ 


Explains the object of the Salute and the method of executing it. 


By mail, postpaid, 5 cents, 


The “‘ PRIMER”’ and the “‘SALUTE,”’ ordered together, by mall, 12 cts. 
Remit by postage stamps to Col. GEO. T. BALCH, 33 E. 22d St., New York City 








Jacksonville-Southeastern Line, 





THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE Be- | 
TWEEN THE 


NORTH -anpo SOUTH. 


Now running through trains between ST. LOUIS 
and PEORIA, known as the 


‘Red Express.’ 


] 

This road extends from PEORIA on the north to | 
ST. LOUIS and MT. VERNON | 

on the south, | 


{FROM 
HAVANA ro 
Springfield; 

AND FROM 
Springfield TO 
Litchfield; 


AND FROM 
LITCHFIELD +o 
COLUMBIA, | 


l On the Illinois River. 


This is the Popular Line between the NORTH | 
and SOUTH, and has good connections for the 
KAST and WEST. 

Inquiries, either personal or by mail, cheerfully | 
and promptly answere. 


Cc. H. BOSWORTH, 
General Manager. 
Springfield, Il], 


Having = 
Branches 





W. W. KENT, 


IVING AWAY!!! 


$2.50 Worth of Books. See below. | 


If you want a first-class certificate, you can 
get the followfng or any other Question Books 
or Teachers’ Aids cheaper from us than any 
other house in the United states: 


Cloth, Price 50 Cents Each. 


| 
1001 Questions with Answers on U. S. History. | 
1oor Questions with Answers on Geography. | 
1001 Questions with Answers on Arithmetic 
1001 Questions with Answers on English Gram- 
mar. 
1001 Questions with Answers on Physiology. 
1oor Questions with Answers on Theory and | 
Practice. 
roor Questions with Answers on Orthography 
1001 Questions with Answers on General His- 
tory. 
1001 Questions with Answers on Botany. 
1001 Test Problems with Solutions. 


We have a Pocket History of the United 
States, with all the important events arranged 
chronologically. Thousands have been sold at 
25 cents each. We have come into possession 
of the work and are GIVING AWAY ten copies 
with every dollar’s worth of other books ordered 
from us, Every intelligent family in the land 
should have a copy of this valuable little com- 
pendium of U.S. History. Address, 


SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


P. O. Box 729, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cheapest House in America. 


(Please Mention this Journal.) 








7 EE ~ & 
PIANOS & ORGANS 
are the best and cheapest because 


| 
they excel and outwear all others. | 
Sold at low prices on time or for | 
! 


cash. Fully warranted. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. 


BSsTBYT & CAMP, 


KG" MENTION THIS PAPER. “8 


Gen. Pass. Agt. 


916 & 918 Olive St., - ST. LOUIS. | 


TAK E 





FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS, 


MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


ae cS: 


Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers. 


| James Barker. G. P. & T. A., 
St, Louis, Mo. 
INO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 
103 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


| 


Fast Time to the South. 


Your very wants anticipated. 


Your 
comfort, ease, pleasure and safety se- 
cured by going South over the Cairo 
Short Line and Illinois Central R. R. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY ST. LOUIS TO 
NEW ORLEANS. 

Leaving St. Louis 7:50 p. m., and 
reaching New Orleans at 8:40 p. m., the 
following day—24 hours and 50 minutes; 
or leaving St. Louis 7:50 a. m , reaching 
New Orleans at 8:30 a. m. next morning 
—24 hours and 40 minutes enroute. Only 
| one night on the road. Pullman vesti- 
buled sleeping car and through coaches. 


| Ticket offices 217 N. Fourth St. and 


Union Depot. 







CUTS 


of Persons, Bulld 


ST. LOUIS. 


ings, TradeMarks. 
etc., artistically 
done. Send Pho- 
tos for estimates. 


AmericanEngraving Co, 


A Beautiful Gift. 


A PRETTY SURPRISE. 




























A beautifully illustrated and charmingly 
bound edition of Longfellow's ‘‘Evangeline,” 
the most popular long poem ever published by 
an American author, and one of the most 
famous poems in the languag 





e, recently pub- 
lished, isa paves 
surprise for boo 

lovers. It is in 


W VANGELINE « large type, num- 


} erous and excel- 
idee lent illustra- 
A tions, very fine 
) and heavy paper, 
W gilt edges, re- 
} markably hand- 
) some Cloth bind- 
) ing combining in 
m | delicate colors, 
4s blue and white 
Hand silver and 
y gold. No illus- 
i trated edition 
i has ever before 
been published 
at less than $1.50 
and that is about 
| what you might 
i ‘*guess’’the price 
of this book 
. to be, but it isn’t 
—witness our offer below. Every home in the 
land ought to have a copy of this Evangeline, 
so charmingly beautiful, as a poem, as a collec- 
tion of artistic illustrations, and as a product of 
the bookmaking art. 
OUR OrFER, By special arrangements 
with the publisher we are able to offer this 
book to our readers at the remarkably low price 
of 40 cents, postage prepaid, or the best way 18 to 
get us one subscriber at $1.00 and we will send 
you the book absolutely free. 
Address, 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
206-212 Vine Street, St. Louis. 


TO TEACHERS! 


[ WILL PAY any young teacher who 




















wishes to better his or her condition 
in life, to write at once to the Gem 

City Business College, Quincy, IIL, 
and secure a beautiful illustrated an- 
nual catalogue and specimen of pen- 
manship, free. There are three courses 
of study: The Business, Normal Pen- 
manship and Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing Courses, and the graduates of this 
institution are indemand as teachers in 
business colleges more than we can fill. 

One application, just received from a 
business college in the west, offers $75 
per month, while another one from the 
south offers $65 to start on. A graduate 
whom we sent toa school in Califor- 
nia a few years ago at $75 per month, 
receives a salary of $2,000 this year. 

It wlll pay you to investigate this sub- 
ject. Cut this notice out and send with 
your application for catalogue, speci- 
mens and particulars, or mention this 
journal. All letters answered same day 
received. Address, 


D. L. MUSSELMAN, A, M., 
President Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Ill. 








OLD STAMPS, 

OLD COINS. |B 

OldPaperMoney| ame 
JOHN P. COOPER, 


Box 235 Red Bank, N. J. 


Catalogue 
of 





m Prices 

and 
Particulars 
for 
6 Cents 
Paid 














Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free, 
T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago, IL 


9-10t 








WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


Full Academic and Seminary Courses. Greek, 
Modern Languages, Elocution and Art. Faculty 
of Twenty-two Members. Large Campus, Steam 
Heat. Electric Lights. Thirty-ninth year. 


TERMS $200 PEB YEAR. 
MISS LEILA S MCKEE, Px J., PRINCIPAL. 


REEK 
QUICK STUDY. “Sigh, tse our “Inter: 
linear Ciassics.’’ Sample Pages 
and Catalogue of School Books free. C. De 








ee TEL 


Favorite Route um 





SoLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


— TO— 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


with through SLEEPING CARSviaNIAGARA 
FALLS to 


Grand Central Station, New York, 
ano To BOSTON. __ 


ALACE DINING CARS— 


On Chicago, New York and Boston Trains, 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 


To 


EANSAS, CITY, DENVER, COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAEA, 
DES MOINES, ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 


@EuvurTITHouUT CHANG ge 


PALACE RECLINING 
CHAIR CARS,——_er 


SEATS FREE, 
ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS. 
St. Louis Ticket Offices, S. E. Cor Broadway and 
Olive Street, and Union Depot. 


CHAS. M HAYS, Gen’! Manager. 
F. CHANDLER, Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agt 
C. S. CRANE, Ass’t Gen’! Pass’r & Tick, Agt 








AND 


[RON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


CovEeR ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 


BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI! RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


GULF OF MEX!CO 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Lime 


To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKAN . 


H. C. TOWN D, 





SILVER & SONS, No. (p) 1102 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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LEARN TO WRITE WELL. Farrian Gomplete System of LEARN TO WRITE WELL. 














: SPECIAL. 
PRICE: Penmanshi For $1.50 we will send the complete work, 
a pares provided your ester conchae us ON Mic) 
1, next. nis is ‘‘Special,”’ 
COM PLETE, POSTPAID, $2. and orders will at be filled at this one after 
By J. W. FARR, Author. MARCH 31, 1894. 














OR use in Common Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Business Colleges, Academies and Self-Instruction. It is a Progressive, Educational, Scientific 
work based upon Scientific Principles, which are actually applied to the Science and Art of Studying and Teaching Penmanship. It is decidedly a new and com- 
plete course in the science and study of the art of arts, nothing heretofore having appeared on this plan of teaching writing. Only Three Principles. Simple 

and easily understood—yet full and comprehensive. It contains 200 elegant illustrative penmanship plates, 125 lessons in Penmanship and Writing, including lessons 
on the ‘‘Science and Art,’’ ‘‘Material,”’ ‘‘Positions,”’ ‘‘Form,’’ ‘‘Movement,” ‘“‘Speed,’’»‘Muscle,’’ ‘‘Measurement,”’ ‘‘Angle,”’ ‘“‘Slant,’’ Copies for Practice, Outline of 
Courses of Study for all grades of schools. Directions to Teachers, Description, Analysis, and explanation of all the Figures, Small Letters and Capitals with ‘“‘Rules’’ 
for same. 20 lessons in Correspondence ; 23 lessons in Business Forms and 100 Models, and a complete course in the Elements of Book-keeping, making a total of 
200 lessons. It has 1,000 questions and answers and other questions for review, class use, and study preparatory for examination in Penmanship, Any system of 
wr ug can be analyzed by these ‘‘Principles and Rules.’’ It is a business course within itself, which no student, teacher or business man can well afford to be 
wii out. Size: 5% inches by 9 inches, substantially bound, large plain type, heavy paper, and beautiful throughout every page. Owing to a large ‘“‘outlay’’ for the 
pl _ s, manuscripts, etc., we cannot send out Free Copies; but in order to introduce this work into the schools and colleges of the United States, a/ once, we will 
se it postpaid, to any address at the above Special Price. 

} send dollar bills, draft, money order or postal note. Stamps taken for fraction of a dollar. The work will be ready to mail about January 31st, after which all 
orders will be filled at once. First come, first served. Money will be refunded if book is not satisfactory. Address (to-day), 


Mention this Journal. KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, Publishers, Logan, Kansas. 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS 
5 
A BUREAU IN EACH STATE—ONE FEE REGISTERS IN ALL. 

FRANK E. PLUMMER, Gen. Manager, Central Office, DES MOINES, Iowa. 

The LEAGUE RECOMMENDS teachers direct. 

Let us represent you to schools and colleges that select their teachers through our LEAGUE OF 
BuREAUS before the vacancies become public, and thus avoid sharp competition. 

One year’s subscription to The National Teacher and School Board Journal, an educational 
newspaper, TOGETHER WITH enrollment in all branches of the LEAGUE for ONE FEE by register- | 
ing Now. . i 

write for Full List of State Managers and Illustrated circulars to 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, Gen. Manager, 
tf DES MOINES, IOWA. 





McCABE’S CELEBRATED CORSET 


Is RECOMMENDED by LEADING DRESSMAKERS because of its 
neat fit and model shape. 


THE SIDE IS UNBREAKABLE. 


Ladies who try this Corset find that it improves their figure withou 
causing physical injury or discomfort. The side ts Flextble. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE, Lapy AGENTS WANTED. 


ST. LOUIS CORSET CO., 


19th and Morgan Sts. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mey) Solid Through Trains (Ene . 
Route. | FROM Route Flags. Fe as ——— 


ST. LOUIS +o KANSAS CITY, tee i a Scot 
DINING Fees , ST. JOSEPH, House in the United | 


VESTIBULED States that does not 
DINING ROOM, DENVER, own an American 


SLEEPING CARS | Flag, let the teacher | [yePalace Dinip 


if 
write immediately to 114 
CHAIR CARS (FREE) MINNEAPOLIS, seg oa 
ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS G. W. Simmons & Co., anaes 


TO THe PACIEIC COAST. % Oak or Boston, Mass. 
























AGENTS $754 WEEK | fi 
using or selling PRACTICAL ia 
PLATING DYNAMO.?iemod. |! jy 


ern method, used in all factories 


The Best Line For Nebraska and the Black Hills. 


4~ Hours Quickest Time to DENVER 
and COLORADO POINTS: 
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all metal goods; fine outfits for | # 
agents; different sizes; always | 
ready; no battery; no toy: no 
experience; no limit to plating | 
great money mak-r 


il ne A: a 
CO., Cier« No. 15, Columbus, Chio. 


——|| TICKET OFFICE: ||—— {| 
218 North Broadway, - - - - - ST. LOUIS. | 


‘ius 











Ladies’ Knight, i, Fy [he Knight Scorcher. 5. RAILROAD 


High Diamond Frame, Wood Rims, Detachable | The Great Popular Route from 


Pneumatic Tires, 27 Pounds. 
° | ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 
List, $150.00; Net, $112.50. | 
| And all poihts in the North and Northwest and 


| to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 
Interesting Jobs | a8 City and all points West. Connecting in 

: OAH : . | Union Depots, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, 

inl Second—Hands Pullman Parlor Buffet Cars, Palace Dining Cars, 

and Shop-Soiled | Horton Reclining Chair Cars, without extra 

Bicycles, ¢1.00 to | charge. 

$150. Ordinaries, See that your ticket reads via 

$5.00; 24-in. Safe- 

ties, $5 and $10; CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD. 


30-in. $15; 28-in. 


SEE CUT. 

List, $150; Net, $112.50. 
Strongest and Lightest 

Made. A Little Finer than 

any_ Other. 


$20 


3 
> 
) 
i 9) - . . > . 7 ° 
o eed Pneumatic ‘Tires, C. H. CHAPPELL, J. CHARLTON, 
=D $25; Racers, 22 General Manager, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
_ oa lbs., $40. List and CHICAGO ; 
© = Catalogue free. sae 
er] D, BOWES, Gen. West. Pass. Agt., 
o | 
Ec Knight Cycle Co., J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
° wa * 
4 seh 311 N. 14th St., 216 North Broadway, 
cs ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO 
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